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THE TRYST. 
ty 4 kiss in the gray of the dawning, 
The lips of dark and light; 
They kiss again in the gloaming, 
The beautiful Day and Night. 
The king in his star-girt sable, 
The queen in her glorious pride, 
Stand twice in the sweeping circle 
A moment side by side. 
‘Wing dawn to eve till I meet him 
© fleet-winged hours, ride high!” 
Speed eve to dawn till I kiss her 
Through black of the midnight sky! 
Spin fast, O world, through the ons, 
With ever this word to say, 
‘The Day kissed Night at the dawning; 
At twilight Night kissed Day.” 
And it seems to speak to my spirit, 
‘The lips that once have pressed 
At the trysting:place of the morning, 
Shall meet again in the west.” 
Heart of my tryst of the morning, 
Adroop in the heat of noon, 
Bear up, for the Night will be kissing 
The Day in the twilight soon. 
Yet, lips of the darkness, whither? 
Yet, lips of the daylight, whence? 
Death, hold you answer for longing? 
O Life, is there recompense? 
CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN 


ALPHONSE DAUDET'S 


Humorous Novel, 


“PORT TARASCON.” 


Henry James's translation of * Port Taras- 
con: the Last Adventures of the Illustrious 
Tartarin,” richly illustrated by celebrated 
French artists, is now running in serial form 
exclusively in HArprr’s Magazine, and in ad- 
vance of book publication. A novel by Davpri 
has never before been first published outside of 
lrance. 

One of the most noteworthy of recent MUAGaZzine achievements 

mues from the happy idea of the editor of Harrer’s Montuiy in 
obtaining a new Tartarin”™ story from ALenonse Dauner.“ Port 
Tarascon” was written solely for “ Harper's.” and is i//ustrated by 
Rossi, Myreacnu, and other originators of the style of tllustration 
which is so capitally exemplified in the earlier Turtarin stories 
This last chapler of the adventures of the llustrious Tarasconian 
relates his exodus at the head of his people to plant a colony, and is 
inimitable in its hamor.—Cyristian Union, N. Y 


The first instalment appeared in the 
June number. 
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A DAY IN PARADISE. 

S there a mortal on this planet to whom the perfect 
| days of June do not bring ineffable sense of youth 
and joy, as of something lost and just about to be 
found, as of something promised and just to be en 
teredon? To the old, memory and well-being; to the 
young, hope and exultation ; to all, sunshine and fra 
grance, light and nimble air and boundless beatitude 
of being. With that first sense of vernal bliss, ob 
livion swallows all of cold and storm and snow and 
rain, of night and darkness, of bare bough and frozen 
ground; itis June; it always was June; it always 
will be June. In that unforgotten country where we 
travelled long ago it was for ever and ever June; 
there the sun went always chasing clouds across the 
clover; there the sky was full of darting wings so 
swift, they seemed to cleave the sunbeam as it fell 
there the vast and sunny void rang with bird song, 
as if the interfluent atoms of the universe made mu- 
sic as they moved; there the white rose forever 
climbed, the moss-rose and the blush rose and the 
deep crimson’s velvet petal curled and flashed about 
the embosomed dew; there the lilies stood like ranks 
of risen spirits; there the honeysuckle made the air 
a bliss to breathe, the wind that wandered by an ec- 
stasy. And these flashiug, flushing, fragrant morn- 
ings bring it all back to us; the long twilights deep- 
ening into purple dusk, the starlit depths of heaven 
over heaven, this young moon drifting down a rosy 
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west, like a blossom dropping from some unseen 
land, like a sickle left there by the dark hand of Fate 
to tell us 


** How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair.” 

And then one feels, at the first breath in all this high 
tide of vital beauty, that life would be well spent in 
following June about the sphere. It is true we should 
liave it three months earlier in one latitude, three 
months later in another; but whenever and wherever 
it came, and whatever we called it, it would be June. 

All the year round, it may be, we love the lovely 
aspects of our planet, but seldom so much as in June 
are we conscious of a joy in our love of them. The 
mere satisfaction of existence has then come to full 
flower with all the rest of the perfection of the earth; 
the heart bubbles with delight as we hear bobolink 
and song-sparrow shrilling their wild sweet music, 
and when the lonely thrush pipes from her hidden 
hollow we too could ery: 


‘**O blessed bird! the earth we pace 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial faery place 
That is fit home for thee!” 


We do not wonder now at any of the fables that have 
clustered around St. John’s Day, when, in the old su- 
perstitions, the elves were at their witchery, and all 
sorts of sweet magic and transformations and sur 
prises were abroad. For a single day of June at its 
height of burning roses, and billowy grass, and thick 
emerald covert, and azure waste of sky, and strong 
sweep of odorous wind, seems too sweet to last; night 
comes to it in our imagining not as to any other day, 

because the natural term has come and it is time for 
the sun to set, for the earth to roll back into shadow, 
for the fitting consequence of dusk and blossom 
breath aud stars; but rather because such spell of 
beauty cannot longer be maintained at such a pitch, 
and the whole strength of the material universe is 
insufficient to make a perfect day of perfect June last 
twenty-four hours. And when it comes to a friad of 
such days—a week of them, perhaps a whole month 
of them—now and then heightened by the splendid 
drama of the thunder or softened by slipping show 

ers of silver rain we see that it is presumption to ask 
more of Fate, and, June being granted, that we must 
take the rest of the year with any remnants and rags 
of weather that it chooses to wear. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE SECRET OF TOIL. 

ies reading that delightful book by Lady Dufferin, Our 

ice- Regal Life in India, one is const: intly struck with 
the extraordinary qualities of the English speaking race. 
Here are these Englishmen, ambassadors, army officers, visi- 
tors, ‘ates men of noble or even royal blood, nurtured in 
luxury, yet spending their energies in devising for them 
selves the most robust and exhausting physical labors. In 
an alien clime, beneath an Indian sun, they are up early and 
out late, hunting, fishing, tennis-playing, tilting at rings, tent- 
pegging, playing polo, riding steeple-chases, and taking part 
in a dozen other laborious or dangerous e:ercises, while the 
calm Orientals look blandly on, wondering “if this be joy”? 
Nor is it the Englishman alone; wherever he goes, the Amer- 
ican is not far behind him. Stanley, though E nglish by birth, 
still proclaims himself American by rearing and citizenship; 
and his follower, Thomas Stevens, who encircled the world 
on a bicycle, is American by training also. In the univer- 
sity town where I live, the fields are full every afternoon 
of young students running, jumping, playing base-ball, or 
cricket, or lacrosse, or polo,or hare and hounds; they are row 
ing on the river; they are engaged in hard physical labor 
under the name of play. I can scarcely recall a greater tri 
umph of man over his accidents than when at Paris, in the 
Exposition summer of 1878, some young Americans actually 
organized a base-ball club, and used to play in the Bois de 
Boulogne when the thermometer stood at ninety degrees 

What is the explanation of all this amazing 

is often said, man is naturally lazy and hates exertion? The 
answer is that the theory is pure invention, and that man— 
at least the English-speaking man of the temperate zones— 
is by nature one of the most energetic of created things. 
The reply is, moreover, that the secret of willing toil is found 
in inclination; *‘the labor we delight in physics pain.” To the 
child, constant activity is a debight, and sitting still is a punish 
ment; but in some tropical races this instinct is soon efface d; 
while in Northern races, and especially the English-speak 
ing, it endures forever. Nor is this craving for exertion 
confined to bodily exercises; it extends to the action of the 
mind. What is the modern nev vspaper but the recognition 
of this craving, and of an incapacity for an inert condition? 
Thoreau complains that we approach the newspaper with 
the feeling ‘‘Tell me anything that has _happe ned to any 
human being on any part of this planet.” But the instinct 
that demands this is the instinct that conquers and controls 
the planet; the desire to know concerning men implies the 
desire to work among men, to help men. There is the same 
natural bias impelling men—or, at least, some men—into all 
the different spheres of thought. The love of knowledge, 
of affording knowledge, of supplying original thought and 
research are all successive forms of natural development, as 
spontaneous as the love of bodily food or of physical exer- 
cise. The toil that these pursuits bring is, like physical toil, 
its own reward, on two conditions only —that it be not exces- 
sive, and that it be the kind of toil one loves. 

‘There i is no true craftsman,” as Ruskin has more than 
once said, ‘* who does not find his work a pleasure.” That 
is, he finds it a pleasure if the conditions are fairly favor- 
able; and all the schemes of the social reformers, from 
Fourier to Bellamy, are brought to bear on just this point, 
not to save men the necessity of labor, but to give them la 
bor so congenial and so reasonable that it shall be a delight. 
A young American carpenter once told me that he should 
be content to work on house-building for the rest of his life, 
if it could only be on the terms on which he was then work- 
ing—having good materials to work on, so that he felt sone 
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pride in his labor; and paid by the day, so that he was not 
tempted to ‘‘scamp” his work, he said, for the sake of his 
family. Does not Edison enjoy his toil, did not Ericsson 
enjoy his, apart from all reference to the money or fame it 
might yield? The artist Haydon in his journal has a noble 
description of the joy with which he paced his silent studio 
after midnight, with a great picture lifted on a gigantic 

vase], and scen by *‘ the trembling light of a solitary candle.” 
‘The moment I touch a great canvas,” he says,‘'I think I 
see my Creator smiling or all my efforts. The moment I 
do mean things for subsistence,.I feel as if He had turned his 
back, and, what’s more, I believe it.” Even thus felt Gib 
bon, though with less of pious ejaculation, when the great 
canvas of his ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” had 
unrolled itself in his studio and he was at work, and so 
many « humbler man has felt. Exchange the canvases; set 
Gibbon to doing Haydon’s work or Haydon to doing Gib 
bon's, and doubtless each would be"miserable. There are 
many such unfortunate combinations in the world, but the 
evil does not lie in the work, only in the misfit. 

We hear latterly a great deal of lamentation—imore, I regret 
to say, than in regard toany other profession—of the hardships 
of the literary man. I saw in a leading newspaper the oth 
er day that ‘‘every great writer acknowledges that his work 
demands the most exacting and unflinching devotion, and 
that the drudgery of it is remembered with pain: and hated 
almost to desperation.” The first part of this sentence is 
true doctrine; but if the last part is true, how grateful we 
ought to be that most of us are not and cannot be great 
writers! Indeed, upon this definition, who are the great writ 
ers, if you come to that? Certainly not Emerson, with his 
calm cheerfulness; not Thoreau, writing in his diary, **1 
smiled silently at my incessant good fortune”; not Longfel 
low, who only chafed under the necessity of teaching, be 
cause it interfered with the purely literary work which he 
enjoyed so much. If it be said that these authors were all 
purely creative, and not of the Jaborious kind—although 
in truth they were all laborious in their respective ways-—I 
should add that the most laborious author jn America, if the 
results be the test, is my next-door neighbor, and I am sure 
that no such description applies to him. If any one will 
take either of the ten volumes of the great Narrative and 
Critical History of America, and cousider the vast amount of 
arduous Jabor necessary for the mere editing and revising 
and annotating and proof-reading of that one volume, he 
will feel that here, if anywhere, must be drudgery ‘to be re 
membered with pain and hated almost with desperation 
Yet it is a labor wholly self-imposed, in addition to that 
of superintending one of the largest libraries in the country ; 
and it gives such pleasure to him who endures it that he has 
no sooner done with one vast enterprise than he enters on 
another. Of course there is as much variety of tempera 
ment among authors as in any other class; but I] should un 
hesitatingly say, after a good many years of experience, that 
wuthors are, on the whole, the happiest and most enviable 
class I know; and this not because they escape toil, but be 
cause they so often find in their toil a pleasure, That is 
certainly true of literature in America which Mr. Jolin Mor- 
ley has lately said of it in England, that it is ** the happiest 
of all callings, and the most imperishable of all arts.” 
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THREE MEALS A DAY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE MERRICK, 
XIL—A SMALL LUNCHEON. 


I UNCHEONS are among the most popular forms of en 
4 tertainment that can be selected, when only a limited 
number are to be honored. To these affairs men are seldom 
invited, and there are not wanting those amony the sterner sex 
who do not hesitate to attribute their banishment to desire on 
the women’s part for the opportunity to chat uninterruptedly 
and unreservedly on those subjects dear to their hearts 
dress, babies, and servants. Other men go so far as to hint 
that gossip,and even scandal, engage the tongues of these 
much-maligned women, while even the most charitable hus 
bands and brothers cannot refrain from openly expressing 
their pity for the unfortunate ladies debarred, for even a lim 
ited period, from the delights of the society of the lords of 
creation. 

‘asting aside the intimations respecting gossip or scan 
dal as unworthy of notice, and tracing the animus of the 
other slurs to their source, in the overpowering jealousy on 
the part of their perpetrators that they are excluded from 
the select assemblages they affect to condemn, it may be said 
in refutation of the last charge, that there are few women 
who do not agree in considering a luncheon among the most 
delightful of their social experiences. An invitation to one 
is usually hailed with joy, and a woman will undergo a good 
deal of inconvenience sooner than consent to decline it. 

A luncheon is elastic in its nature, and may be of any size 
the hostess’s fancy or judgment dictates. One woman may 
invite another to share the meal with her, and to help form 
that solitude a deur so delightful to two congenial souls. In 
such a case a long and elaborate menu is out of place, and 
not in the best form. What dishes there are should be wise- 
ly selected, perfectly prepared, and carefully served; but a 
multiplication of courses or viands is unnecessary, and savors 
of vulgar display. The same principle applies at any smal/ 
lunch. The definition of size is a rather difficult matter, but 
a company of this sort of not more than five or six persons 
may fitly be called small. With every addition to the num 
ber the need increases for more items in the menu, 

For a small and presumably unpretentious luncheon the 
invitations should not be issued long in advance, unless the 
hostess finds it necessary to do so in order to secure the pre- 
sence of some especial guests. In that case, if the entertain- 
ment is to be very simple, it is as well to inform the guests 
of the fact in writing them. Either a written or a verbal 
invitation is admissible. It should always be clearly under 
stood, however; that the engagement, when once made, is no 
less binding than if it were a promise to attend the largest 
and most ceremonious dinner, Indeed, fidelity to one’s ac 
ceplance and prompt attendance are even more obligatory 
at a small than at a large affair, because at the latter the de- 
fection of one person isdess noticeable than it would be were 
very few to be present. In either case failure to keep the 
engagement is a grave breach of etiquette. It may be said, in 
this connection, that more of a compliment is implied by the 
request to be one of a small and inferentially select band than 
is shown when the invitations embrace a larger party. 

An even number is usually better than an odd number at 
a luncheon, unless the table is al: arge round one, about which 
the guests can gather without leaving an awkward gap on 
one side. 

The covering for the table may either be a very pretty 
lunch cloth w ith a little color about it, or else of plain white. 
Of course, should the hostess desire to have any one tint 
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predominate in her table appointments, it is better to have 
the cloth of that shade or of plain white. If artificial light is 
required, candles give a pleasanter light than anything else, 
and one candelabrum of several branches is generally enough 


forasmall table. Should this not sufficiently illuminate the , 


room, the gas may be lighted and partially turned down, ora 
lamp or two may be placed on a maptel-shelf or on a bracket. 
There should always be flowers in the centre of the table, 
preferably a flat or low dish or vase, for where there are few 
guests they should be able to see each others’ faces, instead 
of being obliged to dodge around a tall ornament that effect- 
ually conceals those seated on one side of the board from 
those placed on the other, Bouquets de corsage, while always 
pretty, are not essential at a simple luncheon, nor are cards 
necessary. 

The table should-be spread with the daintiest china and sil- 
ver. At each place must be the usual articles—knife, fork, 
tumbler, butter plate, and napkin. A knife and fork for each 
course may be laid by every plate, the knives on the right 
side, the forks on the left. A roll or two or three sticks of 
bread must lie on each napkin. The usual little dishes of 
olives, salted almonds, pea-nuts or pistachio-nuts, radishes, 
bonbons, ete., should stand here and there, and by their color 
or sparkle add to the beauty of the repast. 

The first course may be either beef or chicken bouillon. 
This is served in bouillon cups, with covers and saucers, if 
one has them, or, if not, in tea or after-dinner coffee cups. 
The latter ave a trifle small, but one need not go to the other 
extreme, as was done at a lunch given not long ago, where 
the bouillon was served in mugs nearly as large as those com- 
monly used for shaving, and quite as thick and heavy. It 
was impossible to help recalling the saying of the woman 
who declared that when she took coffee from one of the 
stone-china cups in use at most hotels she felt as though 
she were drinking it over the side of a stone wall. Bouillon 
is usually sipped with a spoon, however, although it is not 
out of the way to raise the cup to the lips. 

The bouilloi may either be on the table when the guests 
enter the room, or be brought in as soon as they are seated. 
It is followed by fish in some dainty form, as creamed fish, 
creamed or buttered lobster, croquettes of lobster, oysters, 
or fish, or oyster or lobster pdtéx. These are not passed in 
the dish, but are brought in already served, and a plate hold 
ing a portion placed in front of each guest. Rolls, French 
bread, or bread and butter are then passed. 

The next course in a luncheon of this size need not be an 
entrée, although one may be introduced here. Sweetbreads, 
chicken cutlets, timbales of some sort, a vol-au-vent—any one 
of these will answer, but there is no violation of rules if it is 
omitted altogether at a small luncheon. In that case the 
next course—the piece de résistance—may follow the fish di- 
rectly, and may consist of French chops with pease, and po- 
tatoes daintily prepared, or chicken broiled, fried, or cooked 
in some attractive fashion, or broiled tenderloins of beef with 
mushrooms, or birds 

After this the salad appears, and may be of chicken, lob 
ster, shrimps, oysters, or tomatoes, avoiding, of course, any 
meat or fish that has appeared earlier in the meal, even al- 
though in another form. The olives should be passed with 
this, and, indeed, may have gone the rounds during and be 
tween the other courses, as have the salted nuts and the 
radishes, 

The salad eaten, the table is cleared and crumbed, and 
the dessert brought in—ices in some pretty form, accompa 
nied by fancy cakes. Fruit may succeed this, or it may be 
omitted, and the final cup of chocolate or coffee served at 
once. The bonbons now receive attention, and are usually 
carried into the drawing-room by the guests, who, being wo 
men, seem to find almost as much enjoyment in nibbling 
these as men do in discussing their post-prandial cigars, 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING SUITS. 


| gor oi well shrunken, wiry serge that does not hold 
: water, and stockinet (jersey webbing) are the materials 
most used for bathing suits this summer, and to these are 
added repped silks of light quality for the entire suit, with 
trimmings of braid or passementerie. Navy blue, pale blue, 
and white are the popular colors for serge and flannel suits, 
but dark maroon is also liked, with white trimmings, and 
black bathing suits are worn as a matter of choice, not mere- 
ly by those dressing in mourning. Solid colors are used for 
maby entire suits of dark flannel or serge, with white flannel 
collar, cuffs, belt, and borders; but others are combined with 
striped flannel, as a plain blue blouse and drawers with a 
striped skirt, or else this 1s reversed, the stripes being confined 
to the blouse waist. Hercules braid, machine embroidery 
done on the garment in contrasting color, and bands of 
striped flannel as borders, belt, etc., are the trimmings. All 
these trimmings should be shrunken before they are used, 
and in choosing the flannel or serge, that which is partly cot- 
ton is a better choice than any all-wool fabric. 

There is little change in the design for bathing suits, the 
favorite model still having the waist and drawers in one 
piece, drawn into shape by a belt, and a separate skirt which 
is buttoned on this belt. The tendency.is toward wearing 
short sleeves, short skirts, and wide trousers; but these are 
not adopted by all, as long sleeves are necessary to protect 
teuder skin from the sun, and most ladies have the skirt 
long enough to fall half-way below the knees. The short 
sleeves are used by swimmers, and their skirts are scant in 
length and narrow. 

The stockinet bathing suits are of regular make, with 
woven seams, and come in solid colors or in stripes, those 
most liked being plain dark blue or black, or maroon with 
white stripes woven as a border in the collar, sleeves, skirt, 
and drawers. The skirt falls below the knees, and the 
straight drawers are hemmed, not drawn on elastics in 
Turkish fashion, Long stockings of the same color accom- 
pany these suits, also a fisherman's cap of the stockinet, with 
a gay tassel in the centre of the crown. 

Silk bathing suits are made up with a box-pleated waist 
sewed to a belt, to which the wide drawers are also sewed; 
the sleeves reach to the elbows, and the front of the waist 
has revers extending back us a collar, with a V-shaped plas- 
tron below the throat. The skirt, buttoned on the belt of 
the waist, is two yards and a quarter wide, and extends be- 
low the knees. A black silk bathing suit has yellow silk 
embroidery in braiding pattern for its decoration; white silk 
suits are wrought with red or with blue; and those of red 
silk are trimmed with black passementerie, some fanciful 
ones having a Zouave jacket of silk-cord gimp. 

The popular suits of blue English serge or of flannel have 
white cord embroidery put on in curled designs in three 
bands down the front and back of the waist, on the high 
turned-over square collar, and as borders elsewhere. Very 
wide white embroidery stitching in vermicelli designs covers 
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the deep sailor collar, and forms bands and borders on other 
maroon or blue flannel suits. Half-long sleeves are made to 
puff high about the shoulders by putting elastic ribbon in 
the hem and pushing the sleeves upward. The sailor blouse 
waist of many pretty suits droops low over the belt, and has 
a very deep sailor collar of white flannel coming down in 
points in front, with a plastron like a sailor's shirt buttoned 
inside below the throat. Stil other high flannel waists have 
a straight standiug collar with rows of white braid on it, 
and lengthwise rows of braid extending below the collar all 
around. Black Hercules braid is very modest trimming on 
blue or garnet suits. Misses’ flannel suits are either of striped 
or plain flannel, made like those for ladies, while very small 
girls have merely the waist and drawers in one piece with- 
out a skirt. 

Very long stockings with cork soles or low rubber shoes 
attached to them are used of the color of the bathing suit. 
Rubber hats for bathing have a large full crown, which takes 
in all the hair, and a wired brim. ‘These come in blue, white, 
or écru. 

MOUNTAIN DRESSES. 

The favorite dress for the mountains, for tennis, and for out 
ing generally has a straight English skirt and laced corselet 
bodice made of flannel or serge, worn with a full silk shirt, 
to which is added a jacket of the material of the skirt. The 
skirt does not need a foundation skirt beneath, and is sewed 
to the corselet or laced bodice. This bodice, six or eight 
inches deep, is shaped like the lower part of a round waist 
of a dress, with darts and side seams provided with whale 
bones, and is laced down the middle of the front and back, 
and also on the top on each side, where it expands for the 
bust. The shirt waist is only seen above this laced bodice, 
and is usually made with many small box pleats on the shoul- 
ders, a turned-over shirt collar, and full straight sleeves gath 
ered into straight cuffs that turn back. This is a youthful, 
easy-fitting dress, which gives great freedom to the arms for 
playing tennis, and the scant light-weight skirt is excellent 
for walking in the mountains. The jacket is of the familiar 
shape now worn with fitted back and loose straight fronts. 
A beige-colored homespun skirt and corselet with jacket to 
match, and a shirt of washing silk with hair stripes of red or 
pink on white, make a pretty dress. Another is of navy 
blue English serge, with a blue and white striped washing-silk 
shirt. White serge is used for the skirt, corselet, and jacket, 
with a bright red or pale blue silk shirt, for yachting dresses 

Simpler dresses for the country are of the striped flannels, 
with a house-maid skirt of four straight breadths gathered 
to a belt, worn with a waist of the same flannel fitted like 
a basque in the back and falling loose in front in sailor 
blouse shape; the skirt is hemmed, and without a foundation 
skirt. Such dresses are sold in the large shops at from $7 
to $20, according to the quality of the flannel used. A flan 
nel or serge skirt of this kind is also worn with the percale 
shirt waists that are sold for $1 75 or $2, making a comfort- 
able and inexpensive house dress. A bias Windsor scarf of 
red or blue foulard or surah is tied in a large bow at the 
throat, and a light leather belt and low shoes of the same 
color complete the toilette. 


OTHER SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Embroidery is the trimming of the season, and is very ef- 
fective on the white muslin dresses that are to be worn in 
the morning—and, indeed, all day long—at the summer ho 
tels and cottages. The embroidery forms the large sleeves, 
collar, and border of the plain nainsook dress, with its sim 
ple belted waist and straight skirt. Sometimes a broad in 
sertion above a hem is preferred, or else the open embroid 
ery is done on the white muslin, while others have one or 
two embroidered flounces gathered at the foot of the skirt. 
A deep embroidered collar, almost like a yoke, is on pretty 
French bodices of white muslin, with large embroidered 
sleeves to match, and a narrow velvet ribbon of becoming 
color encircles the neck above the collar, and also surrounds 
the wrists. White canvas shoes, cut low, and tipped and 
banded with white enamelled leather, and white undressed 
kid gloves, are worn with these dresses. 

A pretty coaching toilette worn lately is a black India 
silk with large flower clusters in the aubergine shades now 
in vogue. ‘The bodice is pleated on the shoulders, and gath 
ered at the waist line under a black belt ribbon of the old 
fashioned repped silk, fastened in front by a richly carved 
gold buckle. ‘The collar of the silk is turned-over and square- 
cornered, and the cuffs of the full sleeves are of the same 
simple shape. The black lace-straw hat has the brim pro- 
jecting in front, lined with shirred tulle, and trimmed with 
asters of several aubergine shades coming forward from the 
back of the low crown to the front of the brim, where they 
appear to be tied by a large bow of black velvet ribbon. 
Narrow strings of black velvet coming from the back of the 
hat are lapped under the chin and fastened on one side by a 
small bow-knot-shaped brooch of diamonds, while the other 
end is held by a moon-stone brooch in the shape of a heart 
framed in diamonds. Black undressed kid gloves and low 
black patent-leather shoes with black silk stockings complete 
the dress. The parasol is of black point d’esprit net gath 
ered full on the frame. 

Some of the prettiest French gowns worn at recent races 
by the stylish young wives and daughters of the members of 
the Jockey Club are of light India silk with tiny specks of 
color, écru grounds with large dark maroon palm leaves, or 
clear white with outline tracery of two or three bright hues. 
An India palm silk with very small palm borders was made 
up without ribbon or lace for trimming, the long-waisted 
bodice having wide Directoire ruffles of the bordering be- 
Jow the throat, with lengthwise bands laid flat down the 
front and back. A second India silk of white ground, with 
brown, green, and blue outline design covering it well, was 
made with a seamless bodice that had no fulness at the 
waist line, and merely folds of the material along the edge 
of the waist, the fastening being well concealed on the left 
shoulder and under the arms. The straight skirt was caught 
up on each side by a large chow of the silk. The hat of 
white lace-straw had a Spanish turban brim with a stiff 
band around it, and.a low crown on which were three large 
rosettes of tulle—one of pale blue, another of light green, and 
the third of Spanish yellow. A dress of red Lodia silk, with 
yellow blossoms strewn upon it, was fastened in the back, 
and had the front of the skirt extending up in princesse 
breadths that were cut in three deep points high on the bust, 
and edged with écru embroidery. The upper part of the 
bodice represented a guimpe with full sleeves; the straight 
skirt, with all its fulness in the back, had a hem turned upon 
the outside and piped with scalloped embroidery. A black 
tulle hat was worn with this dress, and the gloves and low 
shoes were of tan-colored kid. 

Gingham dresses of light colors with chiné desigus or 
with stripes are worn on very dressy occasions, trimmed 
with insertions and ruffles of point esprit, or of Mechlin 
lace, or else with vandyke points of open embroidery in the 
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two shades of white—pure white and cream together—now 
preferred. Pink and white half-inch-striped ginghams are 
made like the India silk just noted, and trimmed with 
insertions of point d’esprit net in which are narrow tucks 
run by hand. The embroidered Chambérys, which are less 
costly than formerly, are also made up in the new princesse 
fashion, with the widest embroidery at the foot of the skirt 
in front, and the narrow band across the bust at the top of 
the corselet. Lavender and white half-inch stripes are pret- 
ty in ginghams made with a slightly pointed seamless bodice, 
large sleeves, and habit skirt, trimmed with white embroidery 
in points turned down around the neck, and upward on the 
edge of the bodice and above the hem of the skirt. A nar 
row velvet ribbon of darker purple shade is placed like a 
binding around the neck above the turned-down embroidery, 
and fastened in a small bow in front. This dispenses with 
a standing collar, and discloses the throat. The sleeves are 
similarly finished at the wrists. A white straw hat with flar 
ing aureole brim lined with lavender tulle and trimmed with 
clusters of purple wistaria is suitable with this gown. 


SUMMER BOAS. 

Ostrich feather boas are worn when driving in the Park, 
on coaching trips, and at the races. The newest boas are of 
feathers of two colors, as white with rose, black with rose, 
and black with Eiffel red. The pale beige and gray ostrich 
feathers of natural shades are a favorite choice for long boas. 
and there are many very short black or brown boas that 
merely reach around the neck to protect the throat and th 
nape of the neck from draughts. These are tied in front 
with long ribbons. Tips of ostrich feathers very much curl 
ed make pretty black boas. And there are many feather 
collars, some in flaring Medicis shape, others lying flat, like 
a small shoulder cape. Boas of black or red snousseline de 
soié are also imported made in the way familiar in lace boas. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. ARNOLD, 
ConsTaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
LOR; and STERN BROTHERS 


PERSONAL. 

Mrs. WrinpoM, wife of the Secretary of the Treasury, has 
in her reception-room a sofa which came from Washington's 
head-quarters at Valley Forge. It is an uncomfortable and 
angular construction, quite consonant with the dignity of 
powdered heads and ruffled shirts, and one can imagine the 
perplexed and anxious Pater Patria leaning his elbow on its 
uncompromising arm and trying to think out remedies for 
the ills of that awful winter of 1777-8 

Mademoiselle Rose Maury, who illustrates for five of 
the best Parisian journals, is the daughter of a station-mas- 
ter in France, and a protégée of M. Durny, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, who happened to see her sketching in the 
station when she was seven years old In two vears she 
took fifteen prizes and eleven ‘‘ nominations” at the Beaux 
Arts in Paris, and in ber first year stood first in a class of 
three hundred. She is now in her twenties, and a great fu 
ture is foretold for her. 

Sir John Pope Hennessey, who has earned an excellent 
reputation as colonial Governor, and who is about to re-en 
ter Parliament as a Parnellite, owns and lives in the historic 
mansion which belonged to Sir Walter Raleigh, at Youghal 
(pronounced yawl), which was the scene of that busy adven 
turer’s famous attempt to naturalize the potato and uproot 
the Irishman. 

—At the one-hundred-and-thirty-sixth Commencement 
of Columbia College, held at the Metropolitan Opera-house 
in this city on the evening of June 11th, the degree of M.A 
was conferred on forty young men and two young women 
Mrs. Lydia Potter, of New York, and Miss Kate Bird Runkle, 
of Bostou. Miss Runkle, who had previously taken her d 
gree of B.A. at Harvard, is a daughter of Mr. John D. Run- 
kle, Walker Professor of Mathematics in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and author of several standard 
works on the higher mathematics. 

—A clever Shakespearian medley, entitled Old Laws and 
Vodern Instances, was a feature of the ¢ lass-day celebration 
at Packer Collegiate Institute, June 6th rrenchant pas 
sages and short scenes from Hamlet, Henry 1V., Julius 
Cesar, Macheth, As You Like It, Vuch Ado about Nothing, 
Verchant of Venice, and Tuming of the Shrew were woven by 
Miss Sarah D. Fulton into a merry tissue of improbabilities, 
as fantastic as a veritable Midsummer-Nights Dream, but 
well adapted to the thirty maidens of ‘90, who performed it 
to a large and enthusiastic audience 

The Honorable John Collier, a foremost man among the 
younger English artists, is a son-in-law of Professor Huxley. 
One of his new pictures, called * Study,” is painted from his 
beautiful young wife, and shows a lovely girl fast asleep in 
a large chair, the book which has sent her to slumber-land 
lying at her feet, and exhibiting on its back the title, * Lay 
SEVUUONS, by Huxley . , 

—On the 1lih of June Mr. William O’Brien, member of 
Parliament, Lrish patriot, ex-prisoner of state, well-known 
editor, and successful novelist, was married in the little 
Catholic church in Soho by the Archbishop of Cashel, in 
full canonicals, to Mile. Raffalovich, daughter of a Jewish 
banker in Paris. Mrs. O’Brien fell in love with her husband 
through her sympathy with his cause and his sufferings, 
and became a Catholic in order to marry him. She is 
young, handsome, and rich. 

—Mr. Rider Haggard belongs to an excellent Norfolk 
family of Danish extraction, and is a tall, slight, handsome 
man, with full blue eyes, fair complexion, and brown hair 
From eighteen to twenty-three he lived in South Africa, 
and probably knows more of the country and its languages 
than any other living Englishman. He was a brietless bar- 
rister before he flowered into a successful novelist, and al 
though he has published eleven long stories, he is barely 
thirty-four years of age. ; 

Across the water comes a significant item of news. 
Miss Philippa Fawcett, daughter of the late Postmaste: 
General of England, has been bracketed higher than the 
Senior Wrangler in the mathematical tripos at the Uni 
versity of Cambridge; and the New York Swu justly ob- 
serves that the achievement of this particular distinction by 
a young woman would almost make Dr. Whewell turn over 
in his grave. Miss Fawcett excelled the Senior Wrangler 
by four hundred marks. 

—-Vassar. College owes its existence to a woman, Miss 
Lydia Booth, a cousin of the founder, Matthew Vassar. 
Mr. Vassar was planning a hospital on the plan of Guy's 
Hospital, in London, as his bequest to the community, when 
his kinswoman suggested the founding of a college for wo 
men which should be to them what Yale and Harvard were 
to men. Immediate application was made for a charter, 
and in 1861 there came into being Vassar College, which.on 
each 12th of June celebrates ‘* Founder's Day.” 
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Fig. 1.—Tasie Soanr.—[See Figs. 2 and 8.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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For pattern, embroidery design, and description see Supplement, 


No. IX., Figs. 36-38 





—Veranpa Worx-Stanp.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 1. 
For description see Supplement. 
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JULY 5, 1890. 


WASHINGTON IN JUNE. 
[From Our Own CorkesponDeEnt. | 
HE honeysuckle might as well be the na- 

tional flower, if the profuse blossoming of 
any one flower at the national capital counted 
in the settlement of that question. June is 
no more the month of roses than it is the 
month of the honeysuckle, and the latter is 
everywhere that the rose is, and everywhere 
else besides. It wreathes the iron rails of 
every one’s doorstep and fence, it decorates 
the poorest negro cabins, and runs riot over 
the President’s south portico and curving 
staircases. Everywhere one gets whiffs of 
its fragrance, and it is as much in the air as 
the sweetness of the linden blossoms along 
that mile of double arcading trees on Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue, an Unter den Linden far 
surpassing Berlin’s famous rows of trees. 
After May Washington is in all essentials 
a Southern city. Houses change their aspect 
both outside and inside, and a distinct sum- 


Fig. 1.—REpDINGore. 
For description see Supplement. 
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mer order reigns. Outside blinds are hooked 
to house windows, awnings fend off the sun’s 
rays, and floors and stairs bare, or, at the 
most, laid with straw mattings, give a cooler, 
fresher, and more spacious air to the interiors. 
Portiéres, curtains, and dust-inviting articles 
disappear, and furniture slips itself into cool 
holland covers. The White House. the Capi- 
tol, and the public buildings undergo this 
change as much as private houses, and the 
city is in trim for its long summer siege. 
The doorstep becomes the drawing-room 
after dinner, and every one follows this good 
Southern fashion. The ladies wear white 
and light wash dresses on the streets, in ho 
tel dining-rooms, and everywhere else, as is 
not done to the same extent in any Eastern 
city to the north of it. The open street cars 
deal rheumatism, returns of la grippe, and 
summer colds; but those who become sea- 
soned to them and survive pronounce them 
a summer blessing. 

Congress, which has been regularly pro 


longing its long sessions far into midsummer, 
surpassed all precedents two years ago, when 
it sat until October, and there is now discus- 
sion whether this Fifty-first Congress will 
equal that feat, or dissolve away in August. 
While that body remains much life and ac- 
tivity are secured to the city, and in the Capi- 
tol building the luxury of summer-time is 
enjoyed. Its thick marble walls, its tiled 
floors, and its broad windows and doors, in- 
viting every stray wind to sweep through it, 
render it a haven in hot weather. The ther 
mometer is always degrees lower on the high 
ground of Capitol Hill than it is down in the 
city; and, in addition, the same great engines 
and fans that send hot air through the build 
ing in winter-time now fan from beds of ice, 
on through the same flues, blasts of cold air 
The White House also resists hot weather 
well, the south wind sweeping up the river 
and across a half-mile of park and lawn to 
its deep windows. It is as cool as any place 
can be in the midst of a city of glaring as- 
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phalt and glowing bricks. The President 
is as well off as any of the detaining legis 
lators, and the sight-seers are always roam 
ing through the darkened state apartments, 
with their curtainless windows and holland 
clad furniture, and gathering by the one 
or the three hundred on three noondays of 
each week to take the President’s hand with 
their own warm and loyal palms. The need 
of a separate summer capital, such as Simla 
in the hill country is for the Viceroys of India, 
has often been discussed, but never serious 
ly considered. Several Presidents have had 
summer quarters in the suburbs, but the daily 
driving in to and out of the city made that a 
very little gain over staying in the breeze 

swept White House all the time. General 
Grant made Long Branch a summer capital 
by regularly living there each summer, and 
President Harrison gave Deer Park that 
temporary distinction last year. Until Con- 
gress adjourns the President cannot conven- 
iently leave the capital for any time; and al 











Fig. 3.—B.ovusE Bopice.—FRont.—[For Back, see Page 533. } 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 11-18. 
Fig. 4.—Youne Lapy’s WALKING JACKET. 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL, Pigs. 55-62. 


Fig. 2.—PoLonalse Gown. 
For description see Supplement. 
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though the ladies of the household and the 
little ones may go to Cape May or some near 
resort, his visits to.them must be short ones 
The Vice-President’s family have already 
gone to their country home of Ellerslie, near 
Kthinebeck, New York. Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker keeps his Washington home 
open, but his family are now at their coun 
iry seat of Lindenhurst, out of Philadel 
pia and in June open their Cape May cot 
tage. Secretary Blaine has his surnmer home 
at Mount Desert, but the distance to Bar 
Harbor is mach in the way of his getting to 
it for any long stay until Congress has ad 
ourned. Secretary Tracy takes his daugh 
ter, Mrs. Wilmerding, to the White Sulphur 
Springs of Virginia for the summer, and 
passes as much time with her as he can; and 
ihe other cabinet families, who are without 
conveniently placed summer homes, will fa- 
vor the many resorts near Washington, 

Of June weddings the one most discussed 
is that of Baron Zedwitz, Secretary of the Get 
man legation in Mexico, and Miss Lina Cald 
well, sister of the somewhat famous Miss Cald 
well who did not marry Prince Murat. Baron 
Zedwitz met his bride while he was Secretary 
of the German legation in Washington some 
four years ago, and his devotion has known 
no Wavering since that first ardent season 
The baron is young and handsome, rich, 
ind of an old tithe, and an enthusiastic and 
accomplished musician. The bride is bru- 
nette, quite pretty, gentle and gracious in 
manner, and very unlike ber eccentric sister 
‘The Caldwell sisters have been in Europe foi 
the past two years with an aunt, and the ex 
fiancée of Prince Murat has just recovered 
from an attack of Roman fever that fora time 
threatened to be fatal. The bride and her rela 
tives came from Europe to Washington, and 
the groom travelled up from Mexico to meet 
them here, and have the ceremony made as 
binding as the German legation’s staff, the 
Cardinal, and Archbishop could make it 
he members of the diplomatic corps have 
aken an unusual interest in this wedding, 
and the friends of Miss Mary Caldwell had a 
rreat interest in meeting her again 

Mr. Rounceville Wildman, of Idaho, who 
yoes immediately as consul to Singapore, 
inarried, the 3d of June, Miss Letitia Aldrich, 
the niece of Senator Stewart, of Nevada, and 
nh young woman who, in one or two seasons 
on the stage, had given promise of more than 
usual talent. It was a noon wedding in St. 
John’s Chureh, and the bride, in her pale 
gray gown, was driven immediately to the 
train, and started on the long journey half 
around the world and down to the equator, 
under whose straight shadows she is to live 
fora while. Asif a foretaste of their future 
climate, it was a very hot day, the thermom 
eter at 90°, and the interior of the church 
was aflame and aglow with the light of its 
many fine windows of stained glass. 

Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, who ended 
his bachelor days in May by marrying Mrs. 
Lyman K. Bass, of Buffalo, brought his bride 
to Washington, and their receptions on the 
Thursdays of June have brought together all 
of official society to congratulate the couple. 
ew of the Senators’ families leave until the 
Jong session is nearly spent, and so far only 
Senator and Mrs, Stanford, who have gone 
to Carlsbad, are missing in that circle. 

In preparation for hot weather the Metro 
politan Club built in its new wing one room 
over forty feet square, its north and south 
walls open arcades through which any breeze 
might be draughted, and sunk a fountain in 
its tiled floor. A ladies’ night was given for 
the opening of this wing, and with Mrs, Mor 
ton and Mrs. McKee receiving the guests, 
society enjoyed its last large evening reun- 
ion. The Country Club and the lately open 
ed Woodley Inn, near the Cleveland place, 
are centres of afternoon and evening life; 
und tally-ho drives to dine at the inn are 
popular, one such dinner numbering forty 
Congressmen as the guests. The number of 
well-appointed equipages on the suburban 
drives every afternoon proves that fashion 
lias not nearly deserted the city yet. Mrs. 
Iiarrison draws a delightful company to the 
Vhite House parties each Saturday after 
noon to listen to the lawn concert. Formil 
culling has about ceased, as driving is too 
great an attraction for the afternoon hours, 
and the envelope and the p. p. ¢. card are 
counted upon for balancing the visiting 
books now. <A few fortunate owners of 
country places near the city keep afternoons 
aut home, and give great pleasure to their 
riding and driving triends. Quite a large 
Junch party was given lately by Mrs. B. IL. 
Warder to Miss Mary Garrett and other Bal- 
timore ladies, who came over to urge co 
operation from here in their endeavor to 
open the medical department of the Jolins 
Hopkins University to women. A_ large 
company met them after the luncheon, and 
Miss Garrett and her friends took tea with 
Mrs. Harrison at the close of the after 
noon 

A Washington house is a great responsi 
bility through the summer to the owner who 
does not care to or cannot be in it all the 
year round, The most trusted servants, the 

**perfect treasures” of butlers, have furnished 
many sad and amusing stories by their coolly 
turning handsome residences into colored 
boarding-houses for the summer. One Sen 
ator who left his house in charge of a faith 
ful man-servant was suddenly called to 
Washington in a deserted summer, and found 
a reunion of colored society on his door-step, 
a colored pianist, vocalist, and several con 
versationalists enjoying the drawing-room, 
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and quite the comedy of The Belles of thi 
Kitchen being played without foot-lights. 

Decoration Day had a very personal inter- 
est at the two soldiers’ cemeteries here, by 
reason of General Sheridan's family assisting 
to decorate his and the other tombs at Arling- 
ton, and Mrs. Logan assisting at General Lo 
gan’s tomb in the Soldiers’ Home Cemetery. 
Every possible flower was contributed from 
the White House gardens and conservatories 
for the soldiers’ graves, and while the Presi 
dent was at the Garfield Monument services 
in Cleveland, his family drove to Arlington. 

Mrs. Sheridan and her four young chil- 
dren have lived here very quietly since Gen 
eral Sheridan's death, this still young and 
beautiful woman being seen occasionally on 
the street with her three little girls, but avoid 
ing all return to social life, in which she 
shone with such distinction before her widow 
hood. Mrs, Sheridan has won general respect 
and admiration by her exceptional course in 
reserving all the expenses of her husband's 
funeral and monument to be met from her 
own purse, and in refusing public subserip 
tions, and avoiding all publicity, She is de- 
voted to the care and education of her chil 
dren, and takes them at the close of their 
school to the cottage at Nonquitt, where Gen- 
eral Sheridan made his last brave fight. No- 
thing could be more diguified than the course 
she has pursued through her widowhood, 
and no life quieter than this that has followed 
those busy and interesting years when she 
presided over the home of one of the great- 
est and most popular generals of his age. 

The great floating population of the better 
class, the people without fixed homes but 
with sufficient income for a life of leisure, 
complain that there is no place to go to in 
June. These are the people who go South 
in the winter and return slowly northward 
in the spring; who help fill the watering 
places in the summer, and at intervals make 
long stays on the Pacific coast and in Europe. 
It is the boarding-houses and the pensions 
that they fill rather than the great hotels, 
and to Washington they come in increasing 
numbers yearly. The greater proportion of 
them are widows, and the women in mourn 
ing attire are two-thirds of the whole class. 
For them June is too late to stay in any of 
these Eastern cities, and it is a season of lone- 
liness, of carpenters, and painters at the wa 
tering-places. It is the tiding over of these 
June weeks which sends half of them, to 
Europe, where some place is always ready, 
and is never out of season, and the vaga 
ries of the American thermometer are never 
approached, E. R. 8. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE DESERT ISLAND. 


rg HE train proceeded slowly along the head 

| of Mount’s Bay, the waters of the high 
tide washing up almost to the sleepers on 
the line. Armorel Jet down the window 
and looked out across the bay, 

“Where the great vision of the gaarded Mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 
‘See, Effie!” she cried. ‘* There is Mount’s 

Bay. There is the Lizard, There is Pen 
zance. And there—oh! there is the Mount 
itself!” 

St. Michael’s Mount, always weird and 
mysterious, rose out of the waters wrapped 
in a thin white cloud, which the early sun 
had not yet been able to dissipate. Lam told 
there is a very fine modern house upon the 
Mount. I prefer not to believe that story. 
The place should always remain lonely, aw 
ful, full of mystery and wonder. There is 
also said to be a battery with guns upon it. 
Perhaps. But there are much more won- 
derful things than these to tell of the rock 
Upon its highest point those gallant miners, 
Captain Caractac and Captain Caerleon, both 
of Boadicea Wheal, were wont to stand gaz 
ing out upon the stretch of waters, expecting 
the white sails and flashing oars of the Phe- 
nician fleet, come to buy their white and 
precious tin, with strong wines from Syria, 
and spices from the far East, and purple robes, 
and bronze swords and spear-heads, far bet- 
ter than those made by Flint Jack of the Ord 
nance Department. Hither came white-robed 
priests with flowing beards and solemn faces 

faces supernaturally solemn, till they were 
alone upon the rock. Then, perhaps, an eye 
lid trembled. What they did I know not, 
nor did the people, but it was something tru- 
Jy awful, with majestic rites, and ineffable 
mysteries, and mumbo-jumbo of the very no- 
blest. Here St. Michael himself once, in the 
ages of faith, condescended to appear. It 
was to a hermit. Such appearances were 
the prizes of the profession. Many went 
a-hermiting in hopes of getting a personal 
call from a saint who would otherwise have 
fought and lived and died quite like the rest 
of the world. And, indeed, there were so 
many Cornish saints, such as St. Buryan, St. 
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Levan, St. Ives, St. Just, St. Keverne, St. An- 
thony, not to speak of St. Erth, St. Gulval, St. 
Austell, St. Wenn, all kindly disposed saints, 
anxious to encourage hermits, and pleased to 
extend their own sphere of usefulness, that 
few of these holy men were disappointed. 

In the bay the blue water danced lightly 
in the morning breeze; the low, level sun 
light shone upon Penzance on the western 
side; the fishing-boats, back from the night's 
cruise, lay at their moorings, their brown sails 
lowered; the merchantmen and trading craft 
were crowded in the port; beyond, the white 
curves chased each other across the water, 
and showed that outside the breeze was fresh 
and the water lively. 

Ve are almost at home,” said Armorel. 
rhere is our steamer lying off the quay. 
She looks very litle, doesn’t she? Only a 
short voyage of forty miles —oh, Effie, I do 
hope you are a good sailor!—and we shall be 
at Hugh Town.” 

‘Are we really arrived? I believe I have 
slept the whole night through,” said Effie, 
sitting up and pulling herself straight. “Oh, 
how lovely!’—as she too looked out of win 
dow. ‘‘ Have you slept well, Armorel?” 

I don't think I have been asleep much. 
But lam quite happy, Effie dear—quite as 
happy as if | had been sound asleep all night. 
There are dreams, you know, which come to 
people in the night when they are awake as 
well as when they are asleep. I have been 
dreaming all night long—one dream which 
lasted all the night—one voice in my ears 
one hand in mine. Oh, Effie, | have been 
quite happy!” She showed her happiness 
by kissing her companion. ‘1 am happier 
than i ever thought to be. Somé day, per- 
haps, I shall be able to tell you why.” 

And then the train rolled in to Penzance 
station, 

It was only half past seven in the morning. 
The steamer would not start till half past 
ten. The girls sent their luggage on board, 
and then went to one of the hotels which 
stand all in a row facing the Esplanade. 
HTere they repaired the ravages of the night, 
which makes even a girl so beautiful as Ar- 
morel show like Beauty neglected, and then 
they took breakfast, and in due time went on 
board. 

Now behold! They had Jeft in London a 
pitiless nor’easter and a black sky. They 
found at Penzance a clear blue overhead, 
light and sunshine, and a glorious north 
westerly breeze. That is not, certainly, the 
quarter whose winds allay the angry waves 
and soothe the heaving surge. Not at all. 
It is when the wind is from the northwest 
that the waves rise highest and heaviest. 
Then the boat bound to Scilly tosses and rolls 
like a round cork, yet persistently forces her 
way westward, diving, ploughing, climbing, 
slipping, sliding, and rolling, shipping great 
seas and shaking them off again, always get- 
ting ahead somehow. Then those who come 
forth at the start with elastic step and lofty 
looks lie low, and wish that some friend 
would prod Father Time with a brad-aw] and 
make him run; and those who enjoy the sea, 
sir, and are never sick, are fain to put down 
the pipe with which they proudly started, 
and sink into nothingness. For taking the 
conceit out of a young man there is nothing 
better than the voyage from Penzance to 
Scilly, especially if it be a tripper’s voyage— 
that is, back again the same day. 

There is on the Scilly boat a cabin, or 
rather a roofed and walled apartment, within 
which is the companion to the saloon. No 
body ever goes into the saloon, though it is 
magnificent with red velvet; but round this 
roofed space there is a divan or sofa. And 
here lie the weak and fearful, and all those 
who give in and oppose no further resistance 
to the soft influences of ocean. Effie lay 
here, white of cheek and motionless. She 
had never becn on the sea before, and she 
had a rough and tumbling day to begin with, 
and the sea in glory and grandeur—-but all 
was Jost and thrown away so far as she was 
concerned. Armorel stood outside, holding 
to the ropes with both hands. She was 
dressed in a water-proof. The spray flew 
over her; her cheek was wet with it; her eyes 
were bright with it. The heavy seas dashed 
over her. She laughed, and shook her water- 
proof. As for wet boots, what Scillonian 
regardeth them?’ And the wind — how it 
blew through and through her! How friend- 
ly was its rough welcome! How splendid 
to be once more on rough water, the boat 
fighting against a head-wind and roliing 
waves! How glorious to look out once more 
upon the wild ungoverned waves! 

It was not until the boat had rounded the 
Point and was well out in the open that these 
things became really enjoyable. Away south 
stood the Wolf, with its: tall light-house. 
You could see the white waves boiling and 
fighting around it, and climbing half-way up. 
Beyond the Wolf a great ocean steamer 
plunged through the water outward bound. 
Presently there came flying past them the 
most beautiful thing ever invented by the wit 
of man or made by his craft, a three-masted 
schooner under full sail, all sails spread; not 
forging slowly along under poverty-stricken 
stays, which proclaim an insufficient crew, 
but flying over the water under all her can- 
vas. She was a French boat, of Havre. 

‘There is Scilly, miss,” said the steward, 
pointing out to sea. 

Yes; low down the land lay, west by north. 
It looked like a cloud at first. Every moment 
it grew clearer; butalways low down. What 
one sees at first are the castern shores of St. 
Agues and Gugh, St. Mary’s, aud the Eastern 
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Islands. They are all massed together, so 
that the eye cannot distinguish one from the 
other, but all seem to form continuous land. 
By degre es they separated. Then one could 
discover the South Channel and the North 
Channel. When the tide is high and the 
weather fair the boat takes the former; at 
low tide, the latter. To-day the captain 
chose the South Channel. And now they 
were so near the land that Armorel could 
make out Porthellick Bay, and her heart beat, 
though she was going home to no kith or kin, 
and to nothing but her Jamilia, her serving- 
folk. Nextshe made out Giants’ ¢ ‘astle, then 
the Old Town, then Peninnis Head, black 
and threatening. And now they were so 
near that every carn and every bowlder upon 
it could be made out clearly, and one could 
see the water rising and falling at the foot of 
the rock, and hear it roaring as it was driven 
into the dark caves and the narrow places 
where the rocks opened out and made make 
believe of a port or haven of refuge. And 
now Portheressa Bay, and now the Garrison, 
and smooth water. 

Then Armorel brought out Effie, pale and 
languid. ‘Now, dear, the voyage is over; 
we are in smooth water, and shall be in port 
in ten minutes. Look round—it is all over; 
we are in the Road. And over there—see! 
—with his twin hills—is my dear old Sam 
son.” 

There was a little crowd on the quay wait- 
ing to see the boat arrive. All of them 
boatmen, fishermen, and flower-farmers’ men, 
to say nothing of those representing the in 
terests of commerce—pressed forward to wel 
come Armorel. Everybody remembered her; 
but now she was a grand young lady who had 
left them a simple child. They shook hands 
with her, and stepped aside. And then Peter 
came forward, looking no older, but certain 
ly no younger, and Armorel shook hands 
with him too. He had the boat alongside, 
and in five minutes more the luggage was on 
board, the mast was up, the sail set t. and Ar 
morel was sitting in her old place, the strings 
in her hand, while Peter held the rope and 
looked out ahead, shading his eyes with his 
right hand in the old familiar style. 

‘It is as if I never left home at all,” said 
Armorel. ‘*I sailed like this with Peter yes 
terday—and the day before.” . 

‘You've growed,” said Peter, after an in- 
quiring gaze, being for the moment satisfied 
that there was nothing ahead, and that there 
was no immediate danger of shipwreck on 
the Nut Rock or Green Island. 

‘Tam five years older,” Armorel re plied. 

‘It’s been a rare harvest this year,” he 
wenton. ‘ ]théught we should never come 
to the end of the daffodils.” 

‘Now | am at home indeed,” said Armo- 
rel, ‘** when I hear the old, old talk about the 
flowers. ‘To-morrow, Effie, 1 will show you 
our little fields where we grow all the lovely 
flowers—the anemone and jonquil, the nar 
cissus and the daffodil. ‘This afternoon, 
when we have had dinner and rested a little, 

I will take you all round Samson and show 
you the glories of the place; they are prin 
cipally views of other islands; but there is a 
headland and two bays, and there are the 
Tombs of the Kings—the Ancient Kings of 
Lyonesse. In one of them Roland Lee” — 
she blushed and turned away her head ; hence- 

forth, she understood, this was a name to be 
treated with more reverence—‘‘ founda gold 
en torque, which you have seen me wear. 

And oh! my. dear—you shall be so happy; 

the sea-breeze shall fill your soul with music; 

the sea-birds shall sing to you; the very 
waves shall lap on the shore in rhyme and 
rhythm for you; and the sun of Scilly, which 
is so warm and glowing, but never too warm, 
shall color that pale cheek of yours, and fill 
out that spare form. And oh, Effie! 1 hope 
you will not get tired of Samson and of me! 

We are two ‘maide ns living on a desert isl- 
and; there is nobody to talk to except each 
other; we shall wander about together as we 
list. Ob, Lam so he ‘pPy, Effie!—and oh, my 
dear, lam so hungry! 

The boat ran up over the white sand of 
the beach. They jumped out, and Armorel, 
leaving Peter to bring along the trunks by 
the assistance of the donkey, led the way 
over the southern hill to Holy Farm. 

‘ Effie,” she said, ‘‘ | have been tormented 
this morning with the fear that everything 
would look small, 1 was afraid that my old 
memories—a child’s memories—would seem 
distorted and exaggerated. Now 1 am not 
in the least afraid. Samson has got his eighty 
acres still; he looks quite as big and quite as 
homely as ever he did—the bowlders are as 
huge, the rocks are as steep. I remember 
eve bowlder, Effie, and every bush, and 
every patch of brown fern, and almost every 
trailing branch of bramble. How glorious 
itis here! flow the sea-breeze sweeps across 
the hill—it comes all the way from America 

-across the Atlantic! Effie, 1 declare you 
are looking rosier already. I must sing—I 
must indeed—I always used to sing!” She 
threw up her arms in the old gesture, and 
sang a loud and clear and joyous burst of 
song—sang like the lark springing from the 
ground, because it cannot choose but sing. 

‘I-used to jump, too; but I do not want, 
somehow, to jump any more. Ah, Effie, I 
was quite certain there would be some fall- 
ing off, but I could not tell in what direction. 
I can no longer jump. That comes of get 
ting old. To be sure, I did not jump when 
I took Roland Lee about the islands. I sang, 
but I was ashamed to jump. Here we are 
upon the top. It is nota mighty Alp, is it? 
—but it serves. Look round—but only for 
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a moment, because Chessun will have dinner 
waiting for us, and you are exhausted. This 
is our way, down the narrow lanes. Here 
our fields begin: they are each about as big 
as a dinner plate. See the tall hedges to 
keep off the north wind: there is a field of 
narcissus, but there are no more flowers, and 
the leaves are dyingaway. Thisway! Ah! 
Here we are!” 

The house did not look in the least mean, 
or any smaller than Armorel expected. She 
became even prouder of it. Where else could 
one find a row of palms, with great verbena- 
trees and prickly-pear and aloes, not to speak 
of the creepers over the porch, the gilt figure- 
head, and the big ship’s lantern hung in the 
porch? Within, the sunlight poured into the 
low rooms—all of them looking south—and 
made them bright: in the room where for- 
merly the ancient lady passed her time in the 
hooded chair—the lady passed away and the 
chair gone—the cloth was spread for dinner. 
And in the porch were gathered the serving- 
folk—Justinian not a day older, Dorcas un- 
changed, and Chessun thin and worn, almost 
as old, to look at, as her mother. And as 
soon as the greetings were over, and the 
questions asked and answered, and the news 
told of the harvest and the prices, and the 
girls had run all over the house, Chessun 
brought in the dinner. 

It is a blessed thing that we must eat, be- 
cause upon this necessity we have woven so 
many pretty customs. We eat a welcome 
home; we eat a God-speed; we eat together 
because we love each other; we eat to cele 
brate anything and everything. Above all, 
upon such an event as the return of one who 
has long been parted from us we make a lit- 
tle banquet. Thought and pains had been 
bestowed upon the dinner which Chessun 
placed upon the table. Dorcas stood by the 
table, watching the effect of her cares. First, 
there was a chicken roasted, with bread- 
crumbs—a bird blessed with a delicacy of 
flavor and a tenderness of flesh and a will 
ingness to separate at the joints unknown 
beyond the shores of Scilly: Dorcas said so, 
and the girls believed it—Effie, at least, will 
ing to believe that nothing in the world was 
so good as in this happy realm of Queen Ar- 
morel, Dorcas also invited special attention 
to the home-cured ham, which was, she just- 
ly remarked, mild as a peach; the potatoes, 
served in their skins, were miracles of meali 
ness. Had Armorel met with such potatoes 
out of Samson? had the young lady, her 
visitor, ever seen or dreamed of such pota 
toes? There was spinach grown on the farm, 
freshly cut, redolent of the earth, fragrant 
with the sea-breeze. And there was home 
made bread, sweet, wholesome, and firm. 
There was also placed upon the table a Brown 
George filled with home-brewed, furnished 
with a head snow white, venerable, and be- 
nevolent, such ahead as not all the breweries 
of Burton—or even of the whole House of 
Lords combined—could furnish. Alas! that 
head smiled in vain upon this degenerate 
pair. They would not drink the nut-brown, 
sparkling beer. It was not wasted, however. 
Peter had it when he brought the pack-ass to 
the porch laden with the last trunk. Nor 
did they so much as remove the stopper from 
the decanter containing a bottle of the famous 
blackberry wine, the primest erw of Samson, 
opened expressly for thisdinner. Yet this was 
not wasted either, for Justinian, who knew a 
glass of good wine, took it with three suc 
cessive suppers. Is it beneath the dignity of 
history to mention pudding? Consider: pud- 
ding is festive; pudding contributes largely 
to the happiness of youth. Armorel and 
Effie tackled the pudding as only the young 
and hungry can. And this day, perhaps 
from the promptings of simple piety, be 
ing rejoiced that Armorel was back again, 
perhaps from some undeveloped touch of 
poetry in her nature, Chessun placed upon 
the table that delicacy seldom seen at the ta- 
bles of the unfortunate Great—who really 
get so few of the good things—known as 
Grateful Pudding. You know the ingre 
dieuts of this delightful dish? More. To 
mark the day, Chessun actually made it with 
cream instead of milk! 

‘“To-morrow,” said Armorel, fired with 
emulation, “I will show you, Effie, what L can 
do in the way of puddings and cakes. I al 
ways used to make them; and, unless my 
lightness of hand has left me, I think you 
will admire my tea-cakes, if not my puddings 
Roland Lee praised them both. But, to be 
sure, he was so easily pleased. He liked ev 
erything on the island. He even liked—oh, 
Eftie!—he liked me.” 

That was truly wonderful, Armore].” 

‘‘Now, Effie dear, lie down in this chair 
beside the window. You can look straight 
out to sea—that is Bishop's Rock, with its 
light-house. Lie down and rest, and | will 
talk to you about Scilly and Samson and my 
own people, Or L will play to you if you 
like. Iam glad the new piano has arrived 
safely.” 

‘| like to look round this beautiful old 
room. How strange it is! I have never 
seen such a room—with things so odd.” 

‘“They are all things from foreign lands, 
and things cast up by the sea. If you like 
odd things, I will show you presently my 
punch-bowls and the snuff-boxes and watches 
and things. I did not give all of them to the 
care of Mr. Jagenal five years ago.” 

‘It is wonderful; it is lovely; as if one 
could ever tire of such a place!” 

‘« Lie down, dear, and rest. You have had 
such a tossing about that you must rest after 
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it, or you may be ill. It promises to be a 
fine and clear evening. If it is, we will go 
out by-and-by and see the sun set behind the 
Western Rocks.” 

‘*We are on a desert island,” Effie mur- 
mured, obediently, lying down and closing 
her eyes. ‘‘ Nobody here but ourselves; we 
can do exactly what we please; think of it, Ar- 
morel! Nobody wants any money here; no- 
body jostles his neighbor; nobody tramples 
upon his friend. It is like a dream of the 
primitive life.” 

‘* With improvements, dear Effie. My an- 
cestors used to lead the primitive life when 
Samson was a holy island and the cemetery 
of the Kings of Lyonesse; they went about 
barefooted, and they were dressed in skins; 
they fought the wolves and bears, and if they 
did not kill the creatures, why, the creatures 
killed them; they were always fighting the 
nearest tribe. And they sucked the marrow- 
bones, Effie, think of that! Oh, we have 
made a wonderful advance in the civilization 
of Samson Island.” 
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CHAPTER XXYVIIL. 
AT HOME. 

**T AM so very pleased to see you here, Mr. 
Stephenson.” Mrs. Feilding welcomed him 
with her sweetest and most gracious smile. 
“To attract our few really sincere critics— 
there are so many incompetent pretenders— 
as well as the leaders in all the Arts, is my 
great ambition. And now you have come.” 

‘* You are very kind,” said Dick, blushing 
I dare say he is a really great critic at the 
hours when he is not a most superior clerk 
in the Admiralty. At the same time one is 
not often told the whole, the naked, the grat 
ifying truth, 

‘To have a salon, that is my desire; to fill 
it with men of light and leading. Now you 
have broken the ice, you will come often, 
will you not? Every Sunday evening, at 
least. My husband will be most pleased to 
find you here.” 

‘* Again, you are very kind.” 

‘* We saw you yesterday afternoon at that 
poor boy’s matinée; did we not? The crush 
was too great for us to exchange a word with 
you. What do you think of the piece?” 

‘‘T always liked it. I was present, you 
know, at the reading that night.” 

“Oh yes; the reading—Armorel Rose- 
vean’s Reading. Yes. Though that hardly 
gave one an idea of the play.’ 

“The piece went very well indeed. I 
should think it will catch on; but of course 
the public are very capricious. One never 
knows whether they will take to a thing or 
not. To my mind there is every prospect of 
success, In any case, young Wilmot has 
shown that he possesses poetical and dra- 
matic powers of a very high order indeed. 
Ile seems the most promising of the men be- 
fore us at present; that is, if he keeps up to 
the standard of this first effort.”’ 

**Ye—es? Of course we must discount 
some of the promise. You have heard, for 
instance, that my husband lent his advice 
and assistance?” 

‘‘He said so after the reading, did he 
not?” 

‘Nobody knows, Mr. Stephenson "—she 
clasped her hands, and turned her limpid 
eyes upon the young man—‘‘ how many suc 
cesses my husband has helped to make by 
his timely assistance. What he did to this 
particular play I do not know, of course. 
During the reading and during yesterday's 
performance I seemed to hear his voice 
through all the acts. It haunted me. But 
Alec said nothing. He sat in silence, smil 
ing as if he had never heard the words be 
fore. Oh! It is wonderful! And now— 
not « word of recognition. You help peo 
ple to climb up, and then they pretend—they 
pretend—to have got up by their own exer- 
tions. Not that Alec expects gratitude, or 
troubles himself much about these things, 
but, naturally, | feel hurt. And oh! Mr 
Stephenson, what must be the conscience of 
the man— how can he bear to live—who goes 
about the world pretending—pretending "— 
she shook her head sadly—‘* pretending to 
have written other men’s works?” 

‘*Men will do anything, I suppose. This 
kind of assistance ought, however, to be 
recognized. I will make some allusion to it 
in my notice of the play. Meantime, if I 
can read the future at all, Master Archie 
Wilmot's fortune is made, and he will.” 

“Mr. Roland Lee showed his picture that 
night. He had just come out of a mad 
house, had he not?” 

‘* Not quite that. He failed, and dropped 
out. But what he did with himself or how 
he lived for three years I do not exactly 
know. He has returned, and never alludes 
to that time.” 

‘* And he imitates my husband.” 

‘‘No, no; not exactly. The resemblance 
is close; only an experienced critic ’—oh! 
Dick Stephenson!—‘ could discern the real 
differences of treatment.” Mrs. Feilding 
smiled. ‘‘ But I knew him before he disap- 
peared, and I assure you his method was 
then the same as it is now—very much 
like your husband’s style, yet with a differ- 
ence.” 

‘T am glad there is a difference. You 
know, | suppose, that Armorel has gone 
away?” 

‘| have heard so.” 

“It became possible for us at last to ac 
knowledge things, so I joined my husband. 


Armorel went home—to her own home in 
the Scilly Islands. She took Effie Wilmot 
with her. Indeed, the girl's flatteries have 
become necessary to her. I fear she was 
unhappy, poor child! sometimes think, 
Mr. Stephenson, that she saw too much of 
Alec. Of course he was a good deal with 
us, and I could not tell him the whole truth, 
and—and—girls’ heads are easily turned, 
you know, when genius seems to be attract- 
ed. Poor Armorel!” she sighed, playing with 
her fan. ‘‘ Time, I dare say, will help her to 
forget.” 

“It is a pity,” said Dick Stephenson, chan- 
ging the subject, because he did not quite be- 
lieve this version—‘‘ it isa pity that Mr. Feild 
ing, who can give such admirable advice to a 
young dramatist, does not write a play him 
self.” 

** Hush!” she looked all round; ‘nobody 
is listening. Alec has written a play, Mr. 
Stephenson. It is a three-act drama—a tra 
gedy—strong—oh! so strong—so strong!’ 
She clasped her hands again, letting the fan 
dangle from her wrist. ‘‘So effective! 1 
don’t know when I have seen a play with 
more striking situations. Itis accepted. But 
not a word has yet been said about it.” 

‘*May I say something about it? Will you 
let me be the first to announce it, and to give 
some little account of it?” 

‘‘T will ask Alec. If he consents, I will 
tell you more about the play. And, my dear 
Mr. Stephenson, you, one of our old friends 
really ought to do some work for the paper. 

‘**] have not been asked,” he replied, color 
ing, for he was still at that stage when the 
dramatic critic is flattered by being invited 
to write for a paper. 

‘You shall be. 
paper?” 

“It has so completely changed its char 
acter, one would think that the whole staff 
had been changed. Everybody reads it now, 
and everybody takes it, I believe.” 

‘The circulation has gone up by leaps and 
bounds. It is really wonderful. But, Mr. 
Stephenson, here is one of the reasons. Give 
me a little credit—poor me! I cannot write, 
but I can look on, and I have a pair of eyes, 
and I can see things. Now I saw that Alec 
was killing himself with writing Every week 
astory; alsoevery week a poem; every week 
an original article; and then those notes. | 
made him stop. I said to him, ‘Stamp your 
own individuality on every line of the paper; 
but write it yourself no longer. Edit it 
You see, it is not as if Alec had to prove his 
powers; he has proved themalready So he 
can afford to let others do the hard work, 
while he adds the magic touch—the touch of 
genius—that touch that goes to the heart 
And the result you see.” 

“Yes; the brightest 
ried paper that exists.” 

‘With a large staff. Formerly Alec and 
one or two others formed the whole staff 
Well, Mr. Stephenson, I know that Alec is 
going to ask you to do some of the dramatic 
criticism, and if you consent I shall be very 
pleased to have been the first to mention it.” 


— 


How do you like the 


cleverest—most va 


It will be understood from this conversa 
tion that the new methods of managing the 
business of the Firm were essentially differ 
ent from the old. The paper had taken a 
new departure; it prospered: It was under 
stood that the editor put less of his own work 
into it; but the articles, verses, and stories 
were all unsigned, andeno one could tell ex 
actly which were his papers; therefore, as all 
were clever, his reputation remained ou the 
same level. Also, there was a thick and solid 
mass of advertisements each week, which rep 
resented public confidence widespread and 
deep. ‘Give me,” cries the proprietor of a 
paper, ‘‘the confidence of advertisers. That 
is proof enough of popularity.” 


Mrs. Feilding moved to another part of the 
room, and began to talk with another man 

‘*My husband,” she said, ‘‘ has prepared a 
little surprise for us this evening. I say for 
us, because I have not seen what he has to 
show—since it came back from the frame 
maker.” 

‘It is a picture, then?” 

‘* A picture in a new style. He has aban 
doned for a time his coast and sea-shore 
studies. This is in quite a new style. I 
think—I hope—that it will be liked as well 
as his old.” 

‘** He is indeed a wonderful man!” 

“Ts he not?” She laughed—a low and 
musical—a contented and a Lappy laugh 
‘Is he not? You never know what Alec 
may be going to do next.” 

Mrs. Feilding’s Sundays have already he 
come a great success: such a success as a 
woman of the world may desire, and a clever 
woman can achieve. There is once more 
as she says proudly, a salon in London. If 
it does not quite take the lead that she pre 
tends in Art and Letters, it is always full 
Men who go there once, go again: they find 
the kind of entertainment that they like: 
plenty of people for talk, to begin with 
Then, every man is made, by the hostess, to 
fee] that his own position in the literary and 
artistic world is above even his own estimate 
that is soothing: in fact, the note of the salon 
is appreciation—not mutual admiration, as 
the envious do enviously affirm. Moreover, 


everybody in the salon has done something 


—perhaps not much, but something. And 
then the place is one where the talk is delight- 
fully free, almost as free as in a club smoking 
room. Every evening, again, there is some 
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kind of entertainment, but not too much, be 
cause the sa/on has to keep up its reputation 
for conversation, and music destroys conver- 
sation. ‘Let us,” said Mrs. Feilding, “ re 
vive the dead art of conversation. Let the 
men in this room make their reputation as 
they did a hundred years ago, for brilliant 
talk.” [have not heard that Mrs. Feilding 
has yet developed a talker like the mighty 
men of old: perhaps one will come along 
later: those, however, who have looked into 
the subject with an ambition in that line, 
and have ascertained the nature of the epi 
grams, repartees, retorts, quips, jokes, and 
personal observations attributed to Messrs 
Douglas Jerrold and his brilliant cirele, are 
doubtful of reviving that Art except in a 
modified and a greatly chastened, even an 
effeminate, form 

The entertainments provided by Mrs, 
Feilding consisted of a little music or a lit 
tle singing—always by a young and little 
known professional; there was 
something in the fashion 


generally 
young lady with 
a banjo or a tum-tum, or anything which 
was popular; young gentleman to whist 
young actor or actress to give a character 
sketch; sometimes a picture sent in for pri 
vate exhibition; sometimes a litthe poem 
printed for the evening and handed about 
one never knew what would be done 

But always the hostess would be gracious, 
winning, caressing, smiling, and talking in 
cessantly; always she would be gliding 
about the room, making her friends talk: 
the happy wife of the most accomplished 
and most versatile man in London. And al 
ways that illustrious genius himself, calm 
and grave, talking Art seriously, laying down 
with authority the opinion that should be 
held to a circle who surrounded him. The 
circle consisted chiefly of women and of 
young men. Older men, with that reluct 
ance to listen to the voice of Authority 
which distinguishes many after thirty, held 
aloof and talked with each other. “‘‘ Alee 
Feilding,” said one of them, expressing the 
general opinion, ‘‘may be a mighty clever 
fellow, but he talks like a dull book 
You've heard it all before. And you've 
heard it better put. It’s wonderful that 
such a clever dog should be such a duil 
dog.” 

They came, however, in spite of the dul 
ness: the wife would have carried off a hun 
dred dull dogs. 

As in certain earlier and better-known cir 
cles, the men greatly outnumbered the wo 


men. ‘‘] am not in love with my own sex, 
said Mrs. Feilding, quite openly. I prefer 
the society of men.” But some women 


came of their own accord, and some were 
brought by their fathers, husbands, lovers 
and brothers. No one could say that ladies 
kept away from Mrs. Feilding’s Sunday 
evenings. } 

This evening the principal thing was the 
uncovering of a new picture—Mr, Feilding’s 
new picture 

At ten o'clock the painter-poet, in obedi- 
ence to a whisper from his wife, moved 
slowly, followed by his ring of disciples 
male and female—all young—a callow brood 
—to the upper end of the room, where was 
an easel. A picture stood upon it, but a 
large green cloth was thrown over it. 

‘T thought,” said Mr. Alec Feilding, in his 
most dignified manner, ‘‘ that you would like 
to see this picture before any one else. It is 
one of the little privileges of our Sunday 
evenings to show things to each other. Some 
of you may remember,” he said, with the 
true humility of genius, ‘‘that I have ex 
hibited, hitherto, chiefly pictures of coast 
scenery. I have always been of opinion that 
aman should not confine himself to one class 
of subjects. His purchasing public may de 
mand it, but the true artist should disregard 
all and any considerations connected with 
money.” 

‘Your true artist hasn't always got a 
weekly journal to fall back upon,” growled 
a young A.R.A. who did stick to one class 
of subjects. He had been brought there 
As a rule, artists are not found at Mrs. Feild 
ing’s, nor do they rally round the cleverest 
man in London 

““T say,” repeated the really great man, 

that the wishes of buyers must not be 
weighed for an instant in comparison with 
the true interests of Art.” 

‘Like a copy-book,”’ murmured the Asso 
ciate 

‘*Therefore I have attempted a new line 
altogether. I have made new studies. They 
lave cost a great deal of time and trouble 
and anxious thought. It is quite a new de 
parture. I antic ipate, beforehand, what you 
will say at first But— Eecolo! 

He lifted the green cloth. At the same 
moment his wife turned up alight that stood 
beside the painting. He disclosed a really 
very beautiful painting: a group of trees be 
side a shallow pool of water; the trees were 
leafless; a little snow lay at their roots; the 
pool was frozen over; there was a little mist 
over the ground, and between the trunks one 
saw the setting sun 

‘By Jove! It's a Belgian picture!” cried 
the Associate. And indeed, you may see 
hundreds of pictures exactly in this style in 
the Brussels galleries, where the artists are 
never tired of painting the flat country and 
the trees at every season and under every 
light ‘ 

‘* Precisely,” said the painter 
the remark which I anticipated 
it—if you like—a Belgian picture. 
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ject is English; the treatment, perhaps, Bel- 
gian. For my part I am not too proud to 
learn something from the Belgians.” 

The Associate touched the man nearest 
him—an artist not yet an Associate—by the 
urm 

‘“*Ghosts!” he murmured. ‘‘Spooks and 
ghosts!” 

** Spectres!” replied the other. ‘* Phantoms 
and bogies!” 

‘*A haunted studio!” said the Associate. 
‘* My knees totter! My hair stands on end.’ 

‘*T tremble! I have goose-flesh!” replied 
his friend. 

**Let us—let us run to the Society of 


Psychical Research,” whispered the Asso- 
ciate. 

‘* Let us swiftly run,” said the other. 

They fled swiftly and softly. Only Mrs. 
Feilding observed their flight. She also 
gathered from their looks the subject of their 
talk, and she resolved that she would not, 
henceforth, encourage artists at her Sunday 
evenings. She turned to Dick Stephenson. 

‘*You, Mr. Stephenson,” she said, ‘‘ who 
are a true critic and understand work, tell 
me what you think of the picture.” 

The great critic—he was not really a hum- 
bug; he was very fond of looking at pic- 
tures; only, you see, he was not an artist— 
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advanced to the front, bent forward, consid- 
ered a few moments, and then spoke; 

‘* A dexterous piece of work—truly dex- 
terous in the highest sense—full of observa- 
tion intelligently and poetically rendered, 
careful, truthful, with intense feeling. 
could hardly have believed that any Eng- 
lish painter.was capable of work in this 
genre.” 

The people all gazed upon the canvas with 
rapt admiration; they murmured that it was 
wonderful and beautiful. Then Alec cover- 
ed up the picture, and somebody began to 
play something. 

(Continued on page 537, Supplement.) 
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DWARD VI. AND THE 


COURT PALACE—E 


HAMPTON 


ECHOES FROM THE SMOKING-ROOM., 
See illustration ou front page. 


‘ie smoking-room is evidently not very 
far distant, possibly only the thickness 
of an embroidered curtain divides the beau- 
ty with her cup of coifee in after-dinner soli- 
tude from the company of her Lv6ther and 
his friends, whose laughter over their cigars 
awakens her mirth. Every detail of thie pic- 
ture is finely managed, and the pose is very 
charming. One notices especially the life- 
like appearance of the hands—the one on 
the lap and the one holding the cup are both 
perfection. 
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HAMPTON COURT PALACE—QUEEN ELIZABETH IN HER STATE BARGE,—Drawn by Cu. Green.—[Ser Pace 531 | 

















THE SOCIAL PIPE.—From tue Parting By J. G. Brown.—[See Pace 533.) 
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BEYOND KNOWLEDGE. 
GIRLS SINGING. 


Ww. FE stand at threshold of our davs; 
Life points us to heroic Ways: 
Lead on, spirit of faith! 


Laughter may often droop to tears; 
But let our souls be clean of fears: 
Lead on, spirit of faith! 


Rehind the curtain at the east 
Day grows when night’s low lights are least: 
Lead on, spirit of faith! 


Out of the heart-break of the storm 
The buds of spring burst into form: 
Lead on, spirit of faith! 

When faint with stress we still endure, 

Power is ours, and rapture sure: 
Lead on, spi it of faith! 
Grows mystery great, and silence long, 
God walks the nearer his blind throng: 
Lead on, spirit of faith! 


Should the wide world seem desert-land, 
Be guided by a woman’s hand: 
Lead on, spirit of faith! 


Not all her wisdom can outshine 
Her courage, wordless but divine: 
She follows, spirit of faith! 


When richest lore is garnered in, 
A sunbeam falls across the linn: 
We follow, spirit of faith! 

Rosrk Hawtnorne Laturop 


WELL MATCHED. 
BY ANNA FULLER. 

| Ngee often said of Mr. Richard Spen- 
cer and his younger son Dick that they 
were ‘‘ well matched.” It is to be feared that 
the comparison was not altogether flattering 
to either of them, since it was called forth less 
by the rather inconspicuous virtues which 
they had in common than by their more 
striking characteristics of an irascible tem- 

per and considerable stubbornness. 

Yet there was something in what wise Old 
Lady Pratt, Mr. Spencer’s grandmother, had 
said when young Mrs. Spencer confided to 
her her anxieties early in her son Dick’s ca- 
reer. 

‘ Lizzie,” grandma said, ‘‘do you recollect 
our old Topsy, that was always a-layin’ in 
that stuffed cheer when you and Richard 
used to drop in so unconscious like of a Sat- 
urday evening, and be all struck of a heap 
to see each other? Betsy she’d never believe 
you was a-courtin’. Old maids are ’most 
gen'rally kind o’ hard to convince. But my 
spectacles are pretty sharp ones.” 

To such sallies Lizzie never failed to re- 
spond with a becoming blush. She was a 
woman who did not outgrow her feelings. 

‘ Well,” grandma went on, ‘‘ Topsy was 
about as fierce a cat as ever lived. I declare 
fort I do believe the critter ‘d rather fight 
than eat any day. But there was one cat he 
was friends with, and that was Miss Gibbs's 
Jericho. Jericho he was a master-hand at 
fightin’ too, and it’s more’n likely that them 
two tabbies had had one good pitched battle 
to begin with. But, whether or no, there 
‘peared to be a kind o’ bond o’ union betwixt 
‘em. They'd sit nose to nose on that board 
fence sunnin’ themselves by the hour. Some- 
times they'd biink at each other and wave 
their tails about kind o’ gentle an’ innocent. 
Then agin they'd go off to sleep jest as con- 
fidin 's a pair o’ turtie-doves. Now you mark 
my words, Lizzie; it Il be jest so with Dick 
and his father. They're too well matched to 
fight often. They may have it out once or 
twice before they come to reason, and I don’t 
say ‘tain't goin’ to be pretty lively for you. 
But there'll never be any small naggin’ and 
domineerin’ betwixt ’em, and when once 
they're settled down friends, it “Il take a 
good deal to set ‘em on to each other.” 

Old Lady Pratt was right about this as 
she was about most things, and before she 
went to her rest she had the satisfaction of 
seeing her grandson and his young epitome 
living as comfortably together as Topsy and 
Jericho in the sun. 

As Dick grew up it was really delightful 
to see what good friends the two were. Mrs. 
Spencer could forgive her husband for fall- 
ing into an occasional rage with the other 
children, because he seldom molested her 
** firebrand” Dick; and as for Dick, he might 

‘blow out” at her with impunity, so long 

as he did not rouse the lion which slumbered 
in the bosom of her chosen lord. She would 
often watch them as they strolled down the 
garden path together, thinking the while of 
Topsy and Jericho and of her early alarms, 
and she would say to herself, with a deep 
sigh of content, “It has really been a great 
deliverance.” 

A sensible woman was Mrs. Lizzie Spen- 
cer, and her husband only hoped that his 
sons might have his luck when their court- 
ing days came round, 

The courting days were nearer at hand 
than Mr. Richard Spencer suspected. Per- 
taps he had forgotten that he began his own 
7 ourting at the early age of twenty. Suc ha 

lapse of memory could alone account for his 
not attaching more significance than he did 
to a little incident which occurred one plea- 
sant June morning when Dick was barely 
turned twenty-one. The family were assem- 
bled at the breakfast table, grace had been 
said, and as Mr. Spencer lifted his eyes he 
beheld an unusual sight. The dining-room 
windows looked out upon the gravel space 
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in front of the barn. Although it was at 
some distance from the house, the view was 
unobstructed, and a top buggy which had 
been backed out from the carriage-house was 
plainly visible. This was a sight to which 
Mr. Spencer was well accustomed, and there 
was nothing unusual in the pailfuls of water 
which were being energetically flung upon 
the four wheels of the vehicle. It was on 
this spot and at this hour that the carriages 
were frequently washed. 

But Mr. Spencer’s eyesight was good, and 
he saw not only the buggy top glistening 
in the brilliant morning sunshine, and the 


figure of lis trusted servant vigorously swash- , 


ing the wheels, but in the shadow of the 
buggy top an object suspended, which bore 
a striking resemblance to a woman’s bonnet. 
It was of white straw, with bright pink roses 
upon it, and as it hung from the hook pro- 
vided for the reins, it was lightly wafted to 
and fro by a gentle morning breeze. It gave 
Mr. Spencer rather a singular feeling, for the 
buggy was Dick’s, and he looked often from 
the unique picture before his eyes to the un- 
conscious face of his son. He was quite de- 
termined, however, not to make any allusion 
to the matter, and was rather taken aback 
when he found himself saying, as he passed 
his cup for more coffee, ‘‘Did you have ‘a 
pleasant drive yesterday, Dick?” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Dick, *‘ very pleasant.” 

‘Where did you go?” 

‘I went round by Darbon Centre. There 
are lots of wild roses out,” he added, with an 
air of dwelling upon the point of chief in- 
terest. 

‘“‘H’m! Did you go alone?” 

‘No; I took a friend.” 

Dick’s manner as he said this was so need- 
lessly innocent that his father’s wise resolu- 
tion vanished, and before he could stop him- 
self he had said, 

‘H’m! He left his bonnet behind him.” 

Dick followed the direction of his father’s 
eyes and looked. out of the window. He 
flushed crimson. There was a shout from 
John, and a titter from the girls, and Dick, 
pushing back his chair, rushed from the ta- 
ble, and seizing his hat dashed out to the 
barn. There they could see him berating 
the indiscreet groom, who vainly tried to 
conceal his enjoyment of the situation. 

Poor Dick! It was no laughing matter to 
him. He sternly ordered the man to “let 
that buggy alone and harness Golddust.” 
He backed the horse into the shafts himself, 
made fast the straps, and in five minutes 
after his hasty exit his family beheld him 
driving out of the yard, the wheels of the 
buggy still dripping wet, and the bonnet 
waving like a banner from the top. A more 
defiant and indignant heart never beat under 
any flag. 

Once fairly out of sight of the dining-room 
windows, Dick took the bonnet from its un- 
worthy position and laid it reverently upon 
the seat beside him, first spreading his snowy 
pocket-handkerchief beneath it. Then he 
covered it over with the light lap robe. 

He was a curions study at that moment, 
with the mingled fury and tenderness of his 
aspect. With one hand he clinched the 
reins, as though seeking to control a wild 
beast—as indeed he was, though the wild 
beast’s name was not Golddust—while the 
other hand rested protectingly upon the fra- 
gile object beside him. He lifted the cover 
once or twice, and looked at the fanciful 
combination of straw, ribbons, and muslin 
flowers. It seemed to his untutored mind 
a thing of perfect beauty, and its nearness 
was very soothing to his wounded sensibili- 
ties. He reflected that the Mortons were not 
as early risers as his own family, and not 
wishing to arrive on his somewhat surprising 
errand at Julie’s house until her people were 
likely to be dispersed, he turned the obedient 
Golddust toward the open country. 

Poor Golddust was much perplexed and 
hurt by the grim clutch of his master’s hand 
upon the reins. He had a tender mouth and 
a tender conscience, and he knew he deserved 
better treatment. But he trotted lightly along 
the smooth road, and when after a mile or 
two the inconsiderate grip was relaxed, he 
turned his head a little and laid back one 

sar in grateful and forgiving recognition of 
relief. 

At first Dick’s reflections were very bitter. 
He felt himself betrayed and wronged in 
his tenderest feelings. Yet those feelings of 
tenderness were so much stronger than his 


indignation about them could be that he _ 


gradually gave himself up to them. 

It had been his first drive with Julie, and, 
after all, nothing could rob him of it now. 
The lovely June weather, the long-lingering 
twilight, and the young hearts happy in an 
unexpressed communion, al] had been in 
tune, while Golddust, with his shining sor 
rel coat, had seemed like a good fairy gra 
ciously condescending to serve them. 

It was at this point in Dick’s meditations 
that Golddust felt the rein relaxed. 

The bonnets of that day were heavy, op 
pressive structures, and Julie had felt. the 
weight and irksomeness of hers. , So she doff- 
ed the awkward thing as they were driving 
home through the open country, and laid it 
in the hood of the buggy, where Dick made 
it fast to the hook. When the bonnet was 
gone, a hundred little sunny curls were re- 
leased, and the evening zephyrs played among 
them in a manner that enchanted Dick. 

As they drove into the town half an hour 
later the stars were coming out, and the hush 
of a summer evening was in the shadowy 
streets. The two young people were silent 


and preoccupied, and when they drew up 
before Mr. Morton’s gate Julie gave a little 
regretful sigh, at which a sudden throb of 
courage inspired Dick. 

He handed her from the buggy without 
speaking, but just as she turned to leave 
him he seized her hand, and cried, in a voice 
more eloquent than the words, ‘‘Oh, Julie! 
I should like to drive with you forever.” 

Was it any wonder that they forgot the 
bonnet? That Julie ran up to her little 
room, her heart beating so hard that she 
could scarcely breathe? That Dick’s strong 
hand trembled as he drove Golddust home 
and ‘‘ put him up”? 

In the presence of such memories even the 
Spencer temper could not long rage, and by 
the time he reached the spot where they had 
discovered the wild roses, Dick’s mind was 
sufficiently disengaged to receive a happy 
suggestion. He would fill the bonnet with 
roses! 

In an instant he was out of the buggy, 
searching for the fairest buds and blossoms, 
with a heart as light as though it had never 
stormed. He smiled gleefully as he laid the 
flowers in their singular basket. It was 
‘made to hold flowers,” he said to himself, 
thinking, with a sudden gleam of fancy, of 
the flower-like face he had often seen within 
it. Yes, the boy was too happy to be angry 
long. 

Dick’s courtship ought to have been a 
prosperous one, for he and Julie had loved 
one another long before they were conscious 
of it. Furthermore, she was the very maiden 
whom his parents would have had him 
choose; and even worldly circumstance, so 
prone to frown upon lovers, was all in their 
favor. 

But there was an obstacle upon this flowery 
path which Dick scorned to evade, an ob 
stacle which he was determined to remove, 
by brute force if need be, before he would 
take another step. The boy was totally de- 
pendent upon his father, and he was resolved 
never to ask Julie to be his wife until he was 
in a fair way to earn a living. 

Mr. Spencer was the rich man of the pretty 
suburban town where he lived. He had 
made money in the iron business when that 
branch of commerce was most flourishing, 
and had retired from active life before the 
precipitous decline in the iron interest which 
had wrecked so many fortunes. 

He was now comfortably occupied with 
the care of various trust properties. He was 
a bank director and president of the local 
horse railway, and he held other offices of 
dignity and responsibility which were grati- 
fying to his pride. 

He was not himself a college-bred man, 
yet he had a comfortable sense of equality 
in his dealings with those of his fellow- 
townsmen who had enjoyed the advantage of 
a fleeting familiarity with the dead languages, 
and he had left his sons free to accept or re- 
ject such advantages as they should prefer. 

Ben, the eldest, had graduated with hon- 
ors and was studying law; John was estab- 
lished in business in the city, whither he re- 
paired daily in the pursuit of fortune; while 
Dick, after a year’s trial at college, had fallen 
into an impatience of books, and announced 
himself ready for practical life. 

Now despite the shrewdness and capacity 
which had made a successful man of Mr. 
Richard Spencer, there was an unaccountable 
streak of dilatoriness in him. He acquiesced 
in Dick’s decision with secret satisfaction. 
He had always had a peculiar pride in the 
boy's resemblance to himself, and he was 
glad to find that he was no bookworm. 
Yet he could not seem to rouse himself, as 
he ought to have done, to find a proper busi- 
ness opening for the lad. For nearly a year 
Dick had been fretting under the delay, for 
he was an ambitious young fellow, and had 
no mind to ‘‘fool away his best years,” as 
he expressed it. Now, at Jast, things had 
come to a crisis, and spurred on by the 
hope of Julie’s love, he was ready to demand 
a career at the point of the bayonet. 

Armed, then, with all the righteousness of 
his cause, Dick went to the city, a few days 
after his memorable drive, and confronted his 
father in his business office He found him 
engaged in the perusal of a documentary- 
looking paper, from which he only gkanced 
up as his son entered to say. 

‘Hullo, Dick! What can I do for you?” 

“T will wait until you are at leisure, sir, 
said Dick. ‘‘ I’ve come to talk business, 

“Oh ho!” said his father, amused by the 
importance of the boy’s tone. ‘It’s busi 
ness, is it? Allright! Business before plea- 
sure;” and he folded up an elaborate scheme 
for the extension of one of the principal rail- 
roads in the country, at the cost of several 
millions of dollars, and gravely waited for 
Dick to proceed. Dick, in his self-absorp- 
tion, quite missed the point of the little joke. 

“*Father,” he said, with much emphasis, 
‘*T’ve come to have'a serious talk about my 
future. I’ve come to ask you, once for all, 
to give me a start in life.” 

Mr Spencer looked annoyed, ‘‘ My dear 
Dick,” he said, ‘‘ this isn’t the place to dis- 
cuss family matters. And besides,” he add- 
ed, rather lamely, ‘‘ you know very well that 
I am on the lookout for you. I shall be as 
pleased as you when anything turns up.” 

‘Things don’t turn up of themselves,” 
Dick answered, stubbornly; ‘and if you 
don’t mean to lend a hand, I intend to look 
out for myself.” 

Mr. Spencer felt thoroughly uncomfort- 
able It was very irritating to have the 

‘young rascal” take such a tone with him. 
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Yet, as a sort of sop to conscience, he deter- 
mined to be magnanimous. So he said, not 
too crossly: 

**T don’t see what you're in such a hurry 
about, Dick. You've got plenty of time be- 
fore you. You can’t force these things. 
Come, now,” he added, persuasively, ‘‘ why 
can't you make up your mind to go abroad 
with the Wheelers as they want you to, and 
see a little of the world before you buckle 
down to hard work ?” 

Clearly Mr. Richard Spencer had forgotten 
about that bonnet. 

But Dick was not to be bought off, and he 
answered: ‘‘ Because I wouldn't give a fig to 
go abroad. I’m tired to death of shilly-shal- 
lying. I say, father,” he added, beseeching- 
ly, ‘‘there’s nothing I wouldn’t do. I'd take 
any kind of a clerkship. I'd sell goods be- 
hind a counter. Id go into a railroad office. 
Can't you get me a chance at the D. & I. P.?” 

‘Nonsense, Dick! It’s out of the ques 
tion.” 

‘But why?” 

‘““Why? Good gracious, Dick, can’t you 
see through a ladder? A salary isn’t what 
you're after. You don’t need the money. 
And besides, you can’t pick up a salaried 
place at every street corner.” 

“‘Tean’t. But you could, father. 

This eagerness was a little tiresome, and 
Mr. Spencer began to look bored. He un 
rolled the paper which had been subordinated 
to *‘ business,” and seemed to expect his vis- 
itor to go. So Dick got up. 

‘Well, I see you want to get rid of me,” 
he said. There was no answer, and a dan 
gerous look came into the boy’s eyes as he 
added, ‘I give you fair warning, sir, that as 
you won't help me, I shall do my best to-help 
myself.” 

“That's all right, Dick. Go ahead.” his fa 
ther answered, glad to see the last of him on 
any terms, and as Dick closed the door be 
hind him, not too gently, Mr. Spencer re 
turned to the consideration of the document 
ary paper. For some reason he found it less 
interesting than before. Dick was gone, but 
the eager, frustrated look in the lad’s eyes 
haunted him. ‘I only hope the young ras 
cal won't be playing me any trick,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘ First thing we know, he'll be 
clearing out altogether, and we shall hear of 
him digging gold among the roughs in Cali 
fornia. Confound these youngsters! They 
all think Rome was built in a day.” 

Between his disapproving conscience and 
his fears of some sort of a catastrophe, M1 
Spencer was far from easy in his mind, and 
he determined to bestir himself in the matter 
before he was a week older. 

But Dick was yet more prompt in action, 
and before either of them was a week older 
he had taken measures which were destined 
to disturb his father’s equanimity pretty seri 
ously. 

When Dick left his father’s office it was 
early in the afternoon, and the outgoing horse 
cars were but sparsely occupied. He stepped 


upon the rear platform of one, and lighted a ° 


cigar for solace and inspiration. He was an- 
gry and discouraged. He felt thoroughly 
defeated. Yet there was a certain satisfac 
tion in having declared open war, and being 
ready to:take the world on its own terms. 
In the course of his recent boyhood, Dick 
had scraped acquaintance with most of the 
employés on this old established road, and 
he soon fell into conversation with the con- 
ductor. Preoccupied as he was with the 
great subject of bread-winning, he got ls 
companion to talk of his work and of his 
pay, and the rich man’s son felt honestly en- 
vious of the independent possessor of such 
work and such wages. 

‘Do you know, Bill, you're a mighty 
lucky fellow,” he said. ‘‘Z’m such a beggar, 
I can't get a chance to earn a nickle.” 

The conductor looked at him in some sur 
prise. Then he said, jocosely: ‘‘ You might 
come on the road. I'm going to try and get 
transferred or to the new Leanton branch 
It goes nearer my folks. I reckon I could 
get you my place.” And the honest fellow 
grinned with pleasure in his own humor 

‘By Jove:” Dick cried; ‘I guess we've 
struck it this time! If that wouldn’t fetch 
the governor, nothing would.” 

The old woman with the bandbox who 
came out of the car just then, and the young 
woman reading a library book at the further 
end of the seat, little guessed that a dark 
conspiracy was going on before their very 
eyes. But whe n Dick swung off the step, 
he called out, “ I'Tl see you to-morrow, Bill,” 
and walked toward Julie’s house with the 
tread of a conqnering hero. 

The conspiracy ripened fast, so fast that in 
less than a fortnight after that momentous 
conversation on the rear platform Dick 
emerged from the company’s office an ac 
cepted candidate for Bill Giddings’s place 
The superintendent had ‘‘ liked his looks,” 
had pronounced himself satisfied with Bill's 
voucher, and had promptly enrolled the sin 
gularly familiar name of ‘‘ Richard Spencer ” 
on the list of conductors, 

It was with mixed feelings that the new 
conductor walked from the office. He had 
applied for the position in a reckless mood, 
and was surprised to find himself rather 
elated with his success. Quite apart from 
his frankly acknowledged hope of coercing 
his father, it was really very gratifying to 
know that an impartial judge seemed to con- 
sider him ‘‘ worth bis salt.” 

On the other hand, he was obliged to own 
that the immediate consequences of this start- 
ling proceeding of his might be disagreeable, 
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and it was not without misgivings that he 
contemplated breaking the news to his fa- 
ther. 

“It will be an all-round botheration for 
the dear old chap,” he said to himself, with 
some compunction. ‘I hope I can let him 
down easy. 

His plan was to appear be fore the ‘‘ dear 
old chap” after his first day’s service, and 
state his case with as much moderation as he 
couldcommand. His own position was cleat 
He proposed to work in the company’s ser 
vice until something better turned up, and 
he had sufticient confidence in his own often 
tested obstinacy to know that nothing was 
likely to shake ‘his determination. Whether 
the effect on the ‘‘dear old chap’s” mind 
would be to hasten or to retard the consum 
mation of his hopes was another question. 

Julie, at least, was all encouragement. She 
considered his new venture a stroke of genius. 
She longed to see Dick in his brass buttons 
handling the bell-punch with all the style he 
was sure to put into anything he did. She 
secretly believed that he could have turned a 
hand-organ with distinction and success, 
Julie did not confess all this to Dick, but her 
confidence was very cheering; and when he 
entered upon his new duties one morning at 
six o'clock, he felt as though he were wear- 
ing her colors. 

Now Mr. Richard Spencer was in the habit 
of driving to town every day in his own bug- 
gy; but it so chanced that on this particular 
morning he patronized the horse-car. That 
in itself was a coincidence, but it would seem 
as though some mischievous kobold must 
have guided the steps of the unsuspecting 
old gentleman to cause him to board his son’s 
car. However that may be, this strange and 
untoward thing did happen. 

Dick had stated the night before that he 
should have an early breakfast, as he was 
going off for the day with another fellow, 
and his trusting family had enjoyed their 
morning repast untroubled by any suspicion 
that that ‘other fellow” might be a brawny 
son of Erin employed on the horse-railroad 

Mr. Spencer’s conscience meanwhile had 
heen effectually quieted, and his passing fears 
of a revolt on Dick’s part were consequently 
allayed. Having once seriously resolved to 
bestir himself, he was not the man to waste 
time, and be had been for a week past in cor- 
respondence with one of his friends, a manu 
facturer, who was in search of a junior part 
ner with a fair capital and sufficient pluck 
and perseverance to go through with the ne- 
cessaury apprenticeship in the business. The 
chance was exactly suited to Dick’s capacity, 
and reflecting upon the pleasant surprise he 
had in store for the lad, Mr. Spencer walked 
to the horse car with a light step and a light 
heart. As he reached the corner of the street, 
he was gratified to see a car just at hand, and 
he stepped upon the platform before it had 
come to a full stop, with an ease and agility 
which a younger man, and one of lighter 
weight, might have envied. 

A bank director and railway magnate does 
not often vouchsafe a glance at a street car 
conductor, ind even the tremendous noise 
with which Dick was aware that his heart 
was thumping among his ribs failed to at 
tract the passenger's attention as he brushed 
past the conductor and entered the car. 

Dick promptly summoned his wits and 
gave the signal to start; but as he stood 
looking through the glass door at the silk 
hat, just visible over the morning paper be- 
hind which his father was hidden, he de 
voutly hoped that he might escape recogni- 
tion. 

The car gradually filled up, and the time 
arrived for taking the fares. Dick grasped 
his bell-punch and passed from one to the 
other of his passengers, collecting fares, and 


manfully snapping the spring upon each 
ticket. He glanced furtively at that silk hat, 


and wondered that its wearer did not look 
up, startled by the shrill tone of the bell, 
which sounded to his own ears like the crack 
of doom. But no one, not even the pale, 
nervous-looking women sprinkled along the 
seats, seemed to receive the slightest shock 
from the ‘‘infernal racket” the thing made 
At last Dick arrived in front of the silk hat 
find the newspaper, and a cowardly wish 
possessed him to pass them by, since their 
owner seemed oblivious to the situation. 
3ut it is one thing to have cowardly wishes 
and quite another thing to be a coward, and 
Dick promptly said, as he was bound to do, 
‘Fares, please.” 

Mr. Richard Spencer mechanically put his 
thumb and forefinger into his vest pocket, 
glancing up as he did so at the conductor 
with the familiar voice. For a moment the 
passenger seemed turned to stone, while he 
gazed into the eyes beneath the conductor's 
cap, his newspaper slipping from his grasp, 
his fingers arrested in the act of pulling out 
a ticket. 

Then the blood rushed to his face, and he 
said, sternly, though in an undertone, ‘* Quit 
your tomfoolery, Dick, and leave the con- 
ductor’s business alone.” 

‘*T can’t very well do that, sir, as I'm the 
conductor,” Dick answered, respectfully, 
while his heart hammered his ribs. His fa- 
ther looked at him, at his cap and his badge, 
at his bell-punch. Here then was the trick 
he had feared, the ‘defiance he had dreaded. 
Richard Spencer was no aristocrat, but this 
was carrying a joke a little too far. 

‘Get out of my sight,” he growled, be- 
tw een his set teeth. His eyes looked ominous. 

‘When you've paid your fare, sir.” 
‘*T don’t propose to pay my fare.” 
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Dick’s blood tingled. 
said, steadily; ‘* but you'll have to.” 

Thus far the talk had been Jow, and not 
every one could hear what was said. But 
there was no one in the car who did not per- 
ceive that something unusual was going for- 
ward. 

A man behind him pulled the conduc- 
tor’s coat, and said, ina friendly growl: ‘Go 
it easy, young chap. That’s the president 
of the road.” 

‘I know it,” Dick said, over his shoulder, 
in grateful conan of a kind turn. But 
he stood like a rock before his contumacious 
passenger. 

Mr. Spencer had put the paper up before 
his face, but the lines went scalloping across 
the page, and in his consuming anger he took 
a grim pleasure in knowing that the object 
of it stood there defying him. It was fuel to 
the fire,and when once Mr. Richard Spencer's 
passion was roused he gave himself over to 
it with a fierce satisfaction. 

Outwardly Dick had kept his self-control. 
He had a pride in his new calling, and a de- 
termination to do his duty with propriety 
and temperateness, But there was a tempest 
within him which was a match for the pas- 
sion of the elder man. He spoke very quiet 
ly: ‘‘My instructions, sir, are to carry no 
passenger over this road without the pay- 
ment of a fare. I hope you will not force 
me to extreme measures.” 

At this crisis there was a touch on the con- 
ductor’s shoulder, and a ticket was thrust be- 
fore him. ‘Here, take that,” a voice whis- 
pered at his elbow, ‘‘and don’t rile the old 
chap any more.” 

‘*Thanks,” said Dick, as he punched the 
ticket and dropped it into his pocket. To 
his ears the bell had a triumphant clang. 

The old man had not seen the ticket. 
“You give it up,do you?” he said, with a 
sneer, as Dick moved on to the next passen- 
ger. 

Dick’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ Your fare has been 
paid, sir, by one of the other gentlemen.” 

Then Mr. Spencer rose, towering in his 
rage, and pulled the strap with a vehemence 
that endangered the stout leather. ‘‘ The 
other gentleman is a meddlesome idiot, aud 
you—you—you are a blundering impostor!” 
And with this double anathema the president 
of the Dunbridge Horse Railway stepped off 
the car and stood in the dust of the street, 
cooling his cheeks, but not the inward fires, 
in the pleasant breeze that blew about him. 

Poor Dick! The sight of his father stand- 
ing there, abandoned and exposed, would 
have been too much for him had not the old 
man’s last words, ‘‘ blundering impostor,” 
stung him to renewed resentment. 

As he turned to continue his duties, a gen 
eral murmur of conversation arose. He 
caught snatches which made him miserably 
uncomfortable : 

‘What ailed the old crank anyhow?” 
one voice. j 

‘I reckon he'd been out on 
other chuckled 

‘The young feller stood to his guns like 
a man,” declared a third. 

At last Dick escaped on to the rear plat 
form, where a shrewd- faced Yankee was 
leaning against the brake contemplatively 
chewing tobacco. 

As Dick appeared he looked up inquiring 
ly, and pointing his thumb over his shoulder, 
drawled, ‘‘ He warn’t tipsy naow, was he?” 

Dick flared up. ‘‘Tipsy! If I was off 
duty, I'd fight the whole carload of idiots. 
There's not one of them that's fit to black 
that man’s boots.” 

The Yankee gave the tobacco quid a twist 
with his tongue, and seemed to be making a 
study of Dic k’s heated countenance. ** Waal, 
I suum,” he said, drawling more than ever. 

‘You're nigh about as peppery as the old 
one.” Then, with a slow dawning of intelli- 
gence, he added, ‘‘I reckon you two have 
met before em 

It had been a disastrous beginning to the 
day, yet Dick was surprised to find how soon 
the painful impression wore off. There was 
an unreality about the whole situation which 
made it seem like ‘a dream or a bit of fiction. 
He could not thoroughly believe in his own 
part in it, and yet there was just a sufficient 
sense of identity to give zest to the little 
drama. He found himself in a new attitude 
toward the great public. The absurd inquir 
ies Which must become so tiresome to an old 
hand, had for him the charm of novelty. The 
old ladies, with their unaccountable agitation 
and their hesitating steps, called out all his 
chivalry. The toddling children fouud in 
him a ready friend and helper, as they vague- 
ly lifted their chubby feet in the general di- 
rection of the lower step. When his own 
acquaintances appeared from time to time, 
the interest became still more lively. Ladies 
greeted him with undisguised astonishment, 
while the men joined him on the platform, 
and did not hesitate to ‘‘pump” him vigor- 
ously. Before night the town was all agog 
on the subject. Every one knew that Dick 
Spencer was conductor on the horse-railroad, 
and every one chuckled over the situation, 
and wondered how the “‘ president ” liked it. 

By noon Dick’s spirits had risen so high 
that he was once very near getting himself 
into trouble. 

It happened that a stout, pompous woman 
motioned him to stop the car at a street cor- 
ner just as he had his hands full of change, 
and he was a little late in pulling the strap. 
The driver was also a trifle slow with the 
brake, and the portly passenger gazed with 
kindling indignation at the gradually reced- 


“I'm sorry, sir,” he 


said 


a beat,” ar 


ing vision of her garden gate. When at last 
the car had come to a full stop, she arose in 
her majesty and approached the door. Ar- 
rived on the platform, she turned to Dick 
and said, severely, 

* Conduc tor, why didn’t you stop the car 
at my corner: 

This was too much for Dick’s discretion. 
With an air of elaborate apology, he said, ‘I 
beg your pardon, madam; I didn’t know you 
had a corner.” Then, as she flashed upon 
him a malignant look, he added, meekly, ‘I 
will be more careful another time.” 

The good woman’s wrath was tempered 
with perplexity, and by the time Dick had 
gallantly assisted her from the platform, 
there was that in her countenance which 
told him that he was forgiven. The danger 
was averted for that time, but the incident 
gave Dick a sudden feeling of self-distrust, 
and he resolved to cultivate the virtue of 
stolidity. 

As the day passed, and he became a little 
accustomed to the. amusing masquerade, 
Dick’s mood grew more serious. Recollec 
tions of his father’s discomfiture would in 
trude themselves upon him. He could not 
pass the spot where he had last seen the old 
man standing in the dust without a feeling of 
strong compunction, and he quite hated him- 
self when he thought of the r6le which had 
been so unexpectedly forced upon him. He 
was pondering these things in a rather dis 
mal frame of mind as he stood on the rear 
platform of his almost empty car early in 
the evening of the same day. The exhilara- 
tion of novelty was past, and he found him 
self brought face to face with certain dis- 
tasteful facts. 

He knew his father’s temper (and perhaps 
his own) too well to hope for a speedy recon- 
ciliation, and he was obliged to admit that 
the prospect of an indefinite term of service 
on the horse-railroad was not altogether pleas 
ing to contemplate. In vain he told himself 
that it was independence, and that indepen- 
dence was all he had desired. The irrevoca- 
bleness of the situation—and young people 
are ever ready with the word “ irrevocable ” 
—taught him that what he had taken for in 
dependence was nothing but a respectable 
servitude. 

It was still broad daylight. He stood with 
his back planted against the end of the car, 
and his hands in his pockets, gazing gloomily 
at the receding city. The road was deserted; 
but in the distance he noticed a buggy ap 
proaching, as it seemed to him, rather fast. 
As it got nearer, he could see that the vehicle 
rocked from side to side. Yes; it was a run 
away, and a wild one at that. Dick turned 
a quick glance up the road. There were no 
teams in sight, but a few rods ahead a rail- 
road crossed the street, and he could see the 
smoke of an approaching train coming round 
the curve. The driver had stopped the car 
without waiting for a signal. 

Dick had just time to fling his coat off and 
leap to the ground; and even in the act of 
doing so he recognized one of his father’s 
horses, and saw a broken rein dragging un 
der the animal’s feet. He didn’t dare to look 
beyond, where the old man sat, erect and 
rigid, in the swaying buggy, his keen eyes 
fixed upon that curling smoke, mind and 
body braced for the shock. 

As the maddened creature dashed by, Dick 
fiung himself across his neck, seized the bit 
with both hands, and jerked the iron curb 
together with a force that almost broke the 
jaw. Arrested by the sharp agony, the horse 
reared wildly. Dick kept his clutch upon 
the bits; and as he felt himself lifted in the 
air, he shouted, ‘‘ Juamp—quick—jump out!” 

The horse came crashing down, with one 
leg over the shafts, and Dick, flung free of 
the struggling beast, felt a deadly pain in his 
arm, heard the shrill whistle of the engine as 
the train thundered over the crossing, and 
then he felt and heard no more. As his fa- 
ther lifted him in his arms, the bell-punch 
dangled heavily across the old man’s knee, 
but the conductor’s cap lay crushed beneath 
the feet of the men who had hurried to the 
spot to disentangle the frightened horse. 

After all, a broken arm is no great matter, 
and Dick had much and various cause for 
thankfulness. But it was long before Dick's 
father could think with composure of that 
short but awful moment. 

The next morning, as they sat together in 
the library, the disabled arm in a sling, the 
owner of the arm somewhat pale, but very 
happy, Dick learned of the business open- 
ing which had been preparing forhim. His 
father did not tell him how, in his wrath, he 
had already taken steps toward cancelling 
the negotiations with his friend the manufac- 
turer. Dick, however, suspected it, and his 
mother, who had borne the brunt of her hus- 
band’s ‘‘state of mind” on that trying yes- 
terday, sat by in blissful mood, once more 
rendering thanks for a great deliverance. 

Mr. Spencer was old-fashioned enough to 
give his son much good counsel on this oc 
casion, to which Dick listened with unbound- 
ed faith and respect. His father wound up 
by saying: ‘‘ When I went into business, my 
uncle, William Pratt, gave me one of bit of 
advice which covers the whole ground. He 
said, ‘It’s not so much matter what you do, 
Richard, so you do it devilish well.’” Then, 
with a sudden burst of magnanimity, the 
old man added, ‘‘ We'll forget that wretched 
conductoring business as fast as possible; but 
I will say, Dick, that you did it ‘devilish 
well. ey 

‘And nothing ‘became him like the leav- 
ing it,” Mrs. Spencer added, with a very 
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shiny look about the eyes, as she laid her 
hand gently upon Dick’s bandaged arin. 

Ah, Dick, you beggar,” said his father, 
rather huskily, and getting up from his chair 
with the instinct of flight, 
we can’t talk about.” 

‘Oh, I say,” Dick cried, growing very red 
in the face, *‘ don’t be so awful good to a fel 
low. I ought to have been thrashed.” 

And all, having thus made a clean breast 
of the matter, these three warm-hearted peo- 
ple began to feel a litle shamefaced, and 
with one accord endeavored to dispel the 
emotions which their Puritan blood made 
them shy of acknowledging. 

Then Dick told his father and 
about Julie. 


‘that’s something 


mother 


HAMPTON COURT SKETCHES 


See illustrations on pages 528, 529. 


W E give this week two interesting pictures 
in the series of Hampton Court sketches 
Edward VI., the be: autiful scholarly lad, so 
longed for by his stormy father, 
time permitted to enjoy the honors to which 
he was born, is a pathetic and tragical figure 
on the page of history. Poor Anne Boleyn 
had died on the scaffold, and the day follow 

ing her execution the perfidious Henry mai 

ried Jane Seymour, who became the mother 
of Edward. She lived only a few days after 
his birth. The scene in the picture repre 
sents an appeal made to the populace to test 
their loyalty when there were mutterings of 
rebellion in the air, the nobility and gentry 
resenting the assumptions of Lord Somerset 

the protector of the young king. Somerset 
put Hampton Palace in a state of fortifica 

tion, called out five hundred men at arms, 
issued a proclamation, and brought forth the 
fragile young monarch on horseback to re 

view the throng and the troops. The cur 

tain soon fell, for not long after Lord Som- 
erset was arrested, tried, and condemned to 
death, and presently beheaded; and a short 
time only elapsed before Edward VI. was 
gathered to his fathers. 

The reign of Mary is starred by evil fame; 
she was a bigot and a fanatic, and thousands 
of men were martyrs for their faith during 
her ill-fated term of power. When Eliza 
beth at last succeeded to the throne, all hearts 
greeted her, and to this day, notwithstanding 
her vanity, caprice, and occasional tyranny 
she remains ‘*‘ England’s manly queen,” her 
era a famous one, proudly styled Elizabethan 
—the era of advance in science, literature, and 
discovery, a fruitful period of England’s great 
achievements. 

The drawing shows Queen Elizabeth and 
Lord Robert Dudley, afterward Earl of 
Leicester, leaving the court by the Water 
Gate. The queen’s barge was very orna 
mental, adorned with garlands of flowers 
and there the royal lady reposed under a 
‘‘canopy of sarcanet,embroidered with eg 
lantine, and powdered with golden daisies.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


c. C. C.—Pnt on gray and lavender dresses now, aud 
wear them a sing 

X. Y. Z.—An invitation in writing should be respon 
ed to in the same manner. If your friend has 
the trouble to write, inviting you, ic It is your duty 
to take equ i] trouble in expressing your thanks and 1 
grets. 2d. Certainly; as the call was upon Mrs. B., it 
would seem that she should show proper appreciation 
of the courtesy shown her by paying Mrs. C. some at- 
tention. Mrs. A. should have seen that her callers 
were more gracefully arranged. 3d. We should 
that the persons in possession of the room should be 
the first to greet the later comer, although among a 
party of well-bred people the question should not ex 
ist, the greeting should be simultaneous 

Many E. T.—It would have been more courteous fo 
you to have seen “the mother” under the circum 
stances, As the case now stands, if you care much tor 
the acqnaintance, why not waive ceremony and call 
again upon both mother and daughter? 

It might not be a “reflection upon his man- 
ners” exactly, but we think a well-bred man would 
certainly remove his hat in an elevator where ther 
were ladies. 

‘Toury. —Give your dinner by all means; 
dinner, nicely conducted, is charming. Surely tave 
your rooms cool, and have as many cool-looking 
us possible 

H. H. H.—Why not write the invitations informa 
in your own name, inviting the little guests to meet 
your children? Nothing at this season can be prettier 
for favors than flowers, or possibly you might h 
pale blue silk bonbon bags filled with pretty confec- 
tions. 


rile Season 
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dishes 


Constant Reaper.—Refreshment fora “ tea should 





he of very simple character. Tea, and possibly choco 
late, with delicate sandwiches and wafers, ices with 
small cakes, and, if you choose, punch. No eall of 
acknowledgment Is necessary 

No. 1814.—If the man really saved your life, both 
your brother and your fiance should be only too happy 
to eutertain him; if they are not, they pay you rather 


a poor compliment. As for the third “ 
would respectfully suggest that you 
men as “‘ fellows,” and that you allow the ¢ 
to whom you are engaged to pay your obl 
Denicuten Reapen.—Have your card engraved sin 
ply ‘“*Miss Smith.” Write your note of ‘thas ks, 
ginning “* My dear Mr. Brown,” and express your ple 
sure at the kind remembrance, ete In sending the 
Commencement card, address the envelope, Mr. a1 








J. C. B.—“ At home,” or “not at home,” socia 
understood, means that the ngatun is (or is not) in th 
house disengaged and ready to receive 


To send wor 


hy a servant that one simply wishes to be “exensed ” 
is very crude, and not quite good manners. Use plaid 
taffeta or surah and some gilt galloon to brighten youn 
black veiling dress. 

G. L. M.—It would have heen better form for you to 


have presented your caller to the lady of the house 
where you were visiting In sendin ng his card up to 
you he should have sent one to her also, 

PeRPLeXxity Your menn would have | en improved 
if you had had one entrée instead of offering four sweet 
courses. The ice-cream and ices alone would have 
heen sufficient for dessert, followed, of course, by the 
coffee and fruit, while yon should on no account have 
omitted a salad. As a general rule, it is better to! 
nearly everything served from the side, when this is 
possible. Even if the host c: irves, the meat should be 
passed by the servant. Strawberry short-cake is quite 
suitable for dinner, and should be served as dessert, 
with cream. 
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STATE FLOWERS. 
BY AGNES CARR SAGE, 

NOR several years past the adoption of a nation- 
I al flower has been agitated from time to time, 
and florists have set forth the respective merits of 
certain fair floral candidates in the horticultural 
and daily journals. The idea, however, never 
seemed to take a very strong hold upon the public 
fancy, although the writer knows of one band. of 
young ladies who seriously planned getting up a 
petition to Mrs. Cleveland (when she was mistress 
of the White House), begging her to lend her influ- 
ence to have their pet daisy — certainly a fitting 
emblem of many in one—declared to be the flori 
graphic device of the United States. For some 
reason, though, this proposition was never carried 
out, while the leader had her enthusiasm consider- 
ably dampened by a veritable Solomon in plant- 
lore, who stigmatized the wee star of the meadow as 
an alien, and pronounced it ‘‘quite improper, be- 
cause it is not a native flower.” Indeed, this learn- 


ed man thinks nothing really appropriate except 
the tulip-tree or mountain-laurel, which are Simon- 
pure Americans; but even these do not grow in all 
portions of our land. 

Owing, then, to the vast extent of the country 





BuLovuse with Saror CoLtuar.—Back AND 
FRONT. 
For description see Supplement. 


and the varied character of its flora, the recent 
suggestion that each State should select a distinc 
tive blossom is likely to meet with more favor, and 
if the women will only take the matter in hand we 
may hope at the next World’s Fair to display such 
a national garland as will bear no mean comparison 
with the rose chaplets of England, the corn-flower 
wreaths of the father-land, or the graceful fleur-de- 
lis of France. 

Already has New York started out as the pioneer 
in the enterprise, and to the children is due the 
credit of nominating, if not electing, our first State 
flower. Thus, by a vote taken among the pupils in 
the public schools of New York city, the golden-rod 
wus found to be the favorite, receiving 26,120 votes 
out of 122,995 cast, and exceeding every other by 
several thousand plurality. There is little doubt, then, that 
when the Empire State officially adopts a floral emblem, it 
will give the preference to this gay autumnal wild plant, of 
which there are eighty different species. Following the 
volden-rod came the rose, with 22,437 votes; the violet stood 
third, with 19,681; while the daisy was not far behind with 
17,180. 

Many other blossonis also had their adherents, the entire 
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SuMMER WALKING DREss. 
For description see Supplement. 


list embracing a range of one hundred and five names, of which 
those that received over a thousand votes were the lily, pansy, 
buttercup, lily-of-the-valley, wild-rose, lilac, forget-me-not, 
and sunflower. 

[t seems somewhat strange that the hardy perennial herb 
known to botanists as the Solidago should so completely have 
eclipsed the more royal beauties of the garden and fields, 
for, bright and cheery and wide-spreading though it is, it is 
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Batu Cioak, Baru BLANKET, AND TOWELS. 
For diagram of cloak and descriptions see Supplement, 
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a rather coarse bloom, while it has absolutely no 
folk-lore whatever. No dainty myths or fascinating 
legends cluster about its golden racemes, such as 
give a historic value or poetical halo to many of fair 
Flora’s family; while, although it appears more pro- 
fusely in northeastern America than anywhere else, 
certain Of its species are plenty in northern Europe 
as far as Lapland, and it is not unknown in Japan, 
where it is used medicinally and called tojakf or 
senbuli. 

Of the rose, on the contrary, it would take vol- 
umes to write all its history and romance from the 
time when, according to tradition, it first bloomed a 
fair white queen of flowers in the Garden of Eden, 
and was turned red by the glowing kisses of Eve. 
In this connection, too, it is curious to note that the 
ancient Mexicans held that the ‘‘ mother of all liv- 
ing” committed the first sin by eating ‘‘ roses,” in- 
stead of the Scriptural apples. Consecrated to Ve- 
nus, it breathed love over every heathen feast, and 
no Roman banquet was complete without its lovely 
presence. Hung aloft, it enjoined silence, and adopt- 
ed by Mars, played a prominent part on English bat- 
tle-fields. It is loved by all, unless, indeed, it be 
those unfortunate sufferers from ‘*rose-cold,” to 
whom the month of June is a month of martyrdom. 
Even these, however, may be consoled by the 





YoKe Biovse.—FrRont and Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VI., Figs. 19-27. 


thought that it is not every rose that carries a sneeze 
as well as a thorn, if we may judge from a very old 
Persian distich, which says, 

“ Give me wine, but not the wine which canses indigestion ; 

Give me roses, but not the rose which produces a cold in 

the head.” 

That the violet is certain to be a quickly chosen 
flower almost goes without saying, when we recall 
the purple bloom which every spring makes our me- 
tropolis a modern rival of ‘ violet-crowned Athens,” 
Decking the form of youth and beauty, well can we 
exclaim with the Eastern poet, Aboo Rumi, 


“It is not a flower; it is an emerald, bearing a purple gem!” 


Modest as is this winsome posy, it has more than 

once disputed the palm of supremacy with the rose, 

for, as a well-known author says, ‘‘ the violet was as proud 
a device of the Ionic Athenians as the rose of England and 
the lily of France.” It proved Napoleon’s most faithful lit- 
tle friend and signal token, while at the once famous floral 
games of Toulouse, troubadours eagerly vied to win the gold- 
en violet, ‘‘the glorious flower which bore the prize away.” 
Happy the State that can pin this wee blue floweret upon its 
banners, and sing with the old poet, ‘‘ Long live the violet!” 





SwIMMING SvuttTs AND CAPs. 


For patterns and descriptions see Supplement, Nos. I-IV., Figs. 1-10. 
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Ah, but that little fourth com- 
petitor in the race, the bonny daisy, 
whose ‘‘white investments figure 
innocence,” has a very warm place 
in my heart, as I know it has in 
many others’. For is it not the a aad 
‘poet's darling,” the maiden’s or- 
acle, the lover's figure of fidelity ? 
In days of chivalry knights and 
ladies always made _ obeisance 
when they plucked the pure “‘ herb 
Marguerite.” ; 

This blossom of many names is 
the badge of Languedoc, and is be- 
loved of mothers as ‘‘ the flower of 
the new-born,” while an old Gaelic 

writer indulges the exquisite fancy 
that ‘‘the daisy was first sown 
above a baby’s grave by the dimpled 
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from it the fullest enjoyment, in,peace 
and tranquillity, and, above all, in 
good company. The aged couple in 
the engraving appreciate this, and 
their countenances show that they 
both consider the company excellent. 
It needs no second glance at the pic 
seas . , d ture to see that the apartment be- 
ecamar WI $ ' longs to the self satistied and matronly 

, : ; woman in the linen apron; for what 

male creature would keep a neat case 
of lamp-lighters hanging on the wall 
of his room, the bellows close to hand 
where they belong, and everything in 
such thorough order? Evidently the 
gray and grizzled man with the brier- 
wood pipe is no stranger in the place, 












hand of infantine angels.” 
VEsT FOR JACKET-BODICE. BAcK oF Bouse, Fic. 3, oN PAGE 525. VEsT FOR JACKET-BopIce. 
For description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Suppl., 
ment. ment, No. V., Figs. 11-18. No, XIV., Figs. 74-76. 
No insignia could THE SOCIAL PIPE. 
better grace the crest Ses iiustrasthe on bade 
of any State than ‘‘ the +" ” 529. = 
' silver shield with boss eee 
7 of gold,” ‘‘the little Oo’ ERS of tobacco 
Cyclops with one 2 Sad sete conn 
oa es lation in the pipe than 
"inne one. the Saas in any other form of 
leading candidates in me sonthing » werd. 
« = « - * gv (re i “ls ‘jabilitv 
the floral election of soso fate yy - y 
ew Tock. - Phoneal about it, a quiet air of 
the second class have comfort, not to be had 
a a casi ‘ ps with the cigar, the cig- 
y worthy of “recogni amet, moe sent: We 
rl din Va a ae the antiquated snuff 
' , ; : box. While its com 
¥ space forbids mention pepe Pate va : 
in this brief article peer ag 
ry , : a makes it a boon com 
3 while there are certain : 
“4 plants so peculiarly panion to many who 
' connected with cer- aan pe pflan ne Ma 
Ht tain States that their i ae ; "i b 6 oy te 
selection is almost a . . weg ye = 
foregone conclusion. et eee 
Thus Pennsylvania favorite in many quar- 
Fig. 2.—Back or Grrvw’s Frock, might well honor its ¥ — — re “a Fig. 2.—Back or TRAVELLING 
Fia. 1 chief city by choosing Apron For Girt FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. ee ee Gown, Fie. 1 
, a. i ° Pea, aw Ds ore question, but it must ‘ : 
For pattern and description see Sup- the syringa, whose FRONT AND Back. be smoked t xtract For pattern and description see § uppl., 
plement, No. XL, Figs. 42-54. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 28-31. DC SMOKER, tO CXUFACL No. XIIL, Figs. 63-73. 
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Fig. 1.—Frock ror Giri From 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 42-54. 
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Fig. 1.—Apron witn Breton GROTESQUES. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 524.] 
For pattern, designs, and description see Suppl., 
No. VIII., Figs. 32-35 


classical appellation is Philadelphus, and 
which signifies, in florigraphy, “fraternal 
love.” Connecticut's elms would ever be- 
speak its “patriotism ;’ and some Southern 
State will certdinly give us the magnificent 
magnolia, which lives a hundred years, and 
whose creamy bloom is considered no mean 
gift, even for royalty itself. 

There are more than enough of these 
dainty floral devices for all, so let the maids 
and matrons of America take up the plea- 
sant task, and help to twine a national wreath 
of truly emblematic State flowers. 


Fig. 1.—TRAVELLING Gown.—F RontT.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 63-73. 
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or he would not have removed his coat 
There is something in the expression of the 
faces that forbids our imagining the couple 
an old married pair contentedly talking over 
the events of the day. The husband of that 
is not given to drawing his chair so close 
nor to fixing so wistful a gaze upon the wife 
of his prime. If those pipes could talk, they 
would tell of something more romantic, per 
haps more tender. If there is courtship in 
progress (and the silvered hairs are no bar to 
it), the clouds of smoke make sweeter still 
the soft words softly spoken; and happy the 
iged lover whose fair one not only 
him to smoke in her presence, 
him in a social pipe. Be 


sure the stout and 


iged Juliet keeps in some snug corner a | 
canister of the brand most favored by her 
smitten Romeo, and that he is not slow to 
ivail himself of its fragrant resources, nor to 


make it a plausible and frequent excuse for 
visits to the comfortable room. 


{NCIENT CORONATION FASHIONS. 
\ ARGARET, eldest daughter of Henry 
i VIL. of England, was married to James, 
King of Scotland, with the crown upon her 
head, and her hair hanging down. Betwixt 
the crown and the hair was a very rich coif. 
In Shakespeare’s King Henry VIII. men 
tion is made of the fashion in which the hair 
of Anne Boleyn was arranged when her cor 
onation took place—she “is in her hair”; or, 
as another hath it, ‘‘her hair was banged 
down, but on her head she had a coil with a 
circlet about it studded with rich stones.’ 


JAPANESE POSTMAN. 

N Japan the postman wears a suit of blue 
cloth, a wide butter-bowl hat, and walks, 
rather trots along in comfortable straw 
Sometimes a little two-wheeled cart 
bears his budget, or perchance, being light, 
the post-bag is carried by hand. From sta 
tion to station the postman hurries along, 
often running mile after mile, to deliver his 
into the keeping of the next 
man on the route. In this way the mail is 
carried in the greater part of the Japanese 
Empire. 


or 


shoes 


precious bag 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 








has bee used fo r fifty years by millions of 

t their children while teething, with perfect 

thes the child, softens the cums, allays 

wind « uid is the best remedy for 

i Sold by druggists in every part of the 
w l Twenty tive cents a bottle.—{Adr.} 


Mitwtions of bottles of Burnert’s Coooatn: 


been sold during the last twenty years, in every civil- 
i country, and the public bave .endered the verdict 
that it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the | 
| 
world idv.) a o 
Burnett's Fravorine Exrracts are the 


strougest, and most bealthful.—({Ade. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’ 


pbreaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
posting less than one cent a cup. = is 
de icious, nourishing, strengthenin 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably a tee 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





Ask for 


VAN 
HOUTEN’S, 


and 
take no other. 








permits } 
but even joins | 


have | 


best, the 
| 


WHY: 


We 


! 





| Absolutely Pure. 


powder never varies, A marvel of purity, 

strength, and wholesomenvess. More economical than 

the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 

Roya. Bakine Powprr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 

7s 1890, 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
mihi 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins ov Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 





A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 


Because it Supports Stock- 
H} ingecnd Underclothesfrom the 
SHOULDERS, andhas no stiff 
pone og fits with perfect ease and 
freedom. 4, sale by leading dealers. 
Send for {Illustrated price list. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


VILLACABRAS. 


THE BEST NATURAL PURGATIVE WATER. 
Small bottles, 25c. Large bottles, 50c. 


“Best and Goes Farthest ” 


are household words all over Europe. 











VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA 


is stimulating and invigorating. 
when made weak, 


Even 
it is a delicious bever- 
age, and is then much cheaper than tea or 
coffee. 

No wonder, therefore, that in all parts 
of the world Van Houten’s Cocoa is rec- 
ommended by medical men instead of tea 
other cocoas and chocolates, 
for daily family use by children and adults, 
hale and sick, rich and poor, 

The great success of Van Houten's 
Cocoa has led to many imitations, but it 
admitted, and a comparison 
will easily prove, that none of them equals 
the inventor's in solubility, 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 


or coffee or 


is generally 


agreeable 


3 


THE ORIGINAL pure 
soluble cocoa. 


Invented and patented in 
Holland, and, ever sence zts in- 
vention, has remained zz- 
equalled in solubility, agreeable 
taste, and nutritive qualities. 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion, scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, and 
Hair Regenerator. For sule at 1218 Broadway, 
N. Y., and by all Drugyists. Send for circular. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


THE STANDARD LD. @ 
OF THE WORLD. 


DUTENS 











| loss of hair, 
| eczeias, and every 


| Cure, 


| say 
| a 





ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 
The shells of the ocean yield no pear] that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 


| incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, - 


Which hardens and invigorates the 
and perfumes the breath, beautifies 
the teeth from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


gums, purifies 
and preserves 





SO TERRIBLE TO A PRETTY WOMAN AS 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
UPON THE FACE. 
and te ited New — ridi 

infallible, in 


KOSMEO DEPILATORY. 


Removes it without the slightest 
Price, $1.00. Sent by mai 
for copy of * MOK ES IN COIFFURES,” 


Mme. THOMPSON, 224 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





jlous and grotesque 


other sex. A sure remedy, 


guaranteed, 
send 10 ets, 


injury; 
everywhere 





LL ART 
y please send addresses immediately to The 
Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York, for 
the Art Directory now being compiled. 


| 
| 
TEACHERS AND ART STUDENTS will | 


To avoid the evil effects 
of Tea and Coffee, use constantly 
VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA, 
which STRENGTHEN. 
ING TO THE 


a refreshing and nourishing bev- 


is 


erage. 








accomplish. 


NERVES and§ 


COCOA 





VOLUME ore NO. a7. 


eae Mei ALp 


sEASE 
BY EAS 


‘Cutictres 


I VV ERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, WHETHER 
4 torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, barn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
from pimples to the most distressing 
humor of the blood, whether 






| simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is spe edily, per- 
| manently, aud economically cured by the Cursoura 
Remepivs, consisting of Curtoura, the great Skin 


Cotrioura Soar, au exquisite Skin Puritie and 
Beantifier, the Curioura Resorvent, the new Blood 
and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 
when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 
This is strong language, but true. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest their 


wonderful, unfailing, and incomparable e sficac y. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Curtoura, 50c¢.; Soar, 
2be.: Resouvent, #1. Prepared by Potter aor and 


Chemical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 

Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily 
skin prevented by Cuticura Soar. 


“Ga 
“a 
Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 


\ Weakness relieved in one minute by the Curt 
ouna Anti-Pain PiLasrer. 


25¢ 


Ethel said, ‘*My new bean ‘tis 
Sent this perfume that I wear— 

ATKINSON'S BWeet Stephanotia, 

and rare.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Panis EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
JHARTSHORN'S suave Rotiers) 
tileHtl 


) 


Of all scents most pure 








Beware of Imitations, 


NOTICE 
“Ypewd 







xn 6A ABEL 
HE GENUINE 


~~” SOHARTSHORN) 


SU re LUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Spe- 
cifie is the only unfailis 
remedy for removing perma. 
nentiy all annoying distig= 
urements from face and 
body, withont njuring the 
Skin, which neither tortu 
electricity nor any of the tiie 
vertised poisonous stuffs en 
Address Mme. Juxian, 48 E, 201 hSt., N.Y. 





Now that the manufacturers are 
drawing the attention of the Amer 
ican public to this first and, since 
its invention, the best of all cocoas, 
it will soon be appreciated here as 
well as elsewhere all over the world. 
All that the manufacturers request 
is simply one trial, or, still bet- 
ter,a comparative test with whatever 
other cocoa it may be; them Van 
Houten’s Cocoa ¢se/f will convince 
every one of its great superior- 
ity in strength, flavor, and 


economy. It is because of this 
superiority that the English high 
class paper, //ea/th, says: “Once 


used, always used.” 


Ask for 
VAN 
HOUTEN’S, 


and 
take no other. 











Once Tried—Always Used, 
Largest Sale in the World, 








“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CUR! 
arnteed ‘becom: fe 


ir, | 
ing’ to ladies 
. with prep’n 
; Hair josmetics 
sent C.0.D. any where. Send to 


the m'fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st (Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


Pus & HEAD NOISES be We by 








k’s INVISIBLE TUBULA 
CUSHIONS. Ww hispers heard. Bm 
fortable. Sueeessfal where all Remedies fail. Sold by F. HISCOX, 
only, 853 Br’dway, New York. Weite for book of proofs FREE. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


bh D ARBY 4} Canned Sweet 
PACKED AT CORNISH, MAINE, 

Was selected by a prominent retail dealer in Fancy Gro- 

ceries as by far the best of six competing samplesshown. 

This decision is confirmed by THE BEST OF 

consumers, who pronounce it ALL. 

Sold by leading Grocers everywhere, and whoiceale by 


COMLY & FLANIGEN, Philadelphia. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, egreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :—‘‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” — 
Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 884 Broadway, New York. 
12 very choice Pansy Plants.a!! colors, 


PANSY PLANT 20c. or 24 for 20¢ .nicely packed, post- 


paid, Catalogue rreg. F,.B,MILLS,Thorn Hill,N.¥, 
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RIDLEYS’ 


GRAND STREET, N.Y 


\ LOW-CUT SHOES. 


Ladies’ Tan-Color Oxford 

\ Pointed Toe-Caps, Soles very 
hand-sewed, all sizes, $1.50, $1 

pair. 

LADIES’ SOFT 
OXFORD TIES, COMFORT LAST, 
ALSO NARROW TOES, WITH OR | 
WITHOUT PATENT-LEATHER TOE- 
CAPS, SIZES 24 TO 7, AT $1.50 AND | 
$2.00 PAIR. 

Misses’ Chocolate-Color 
Spring Heels, sizes 11 to 2, 





Ties, with 
flexible, 
.75, $2.00 


DONGOLA 


( ixford 
$1.50 pair. 
Chocolate ¢ ‘olor 


Button 


Tan and 
Spring-Heel 
5, $1.25 pair. 


EVERY REQUISITE 


For 


Children’s 
Ties, and 
i $1.00, $1.1 


i TENNIS BLAZERS, SHIRTS, CAPS, 





KID | 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| | 


Shoes, | 


| 
} 


| 


SILK BELTS, GORDON SASHES, &e., | 
BOATING GOODS, BATHING-SUITTS, | 


SHOES, STOCKINGS, AND CAPS. 


CAMES. 


t- Ball Croquet, 7c. and up the Set. 
6 and 8 Ball Croquet, &5e. 
set. 


and up the 


Lawn-Tennis, $2.80 to $15.00 the 
ge 3Re. to $2.19. 
Balls, 5c. to $1.00; 

. each. 

Sail-Boats, 49e¢. to $3.00. 

Garden Settees, ORec. : 


dase Bats, lOc. te 


“a 


worth, $1.35. 


Trunks & Valises, 


All Makes, Sizes, Styles, and Prices. 
Large assortment of Baby ¢ 
from $3.69 up to finest make. 
Tae = 
Hooks, 


Spring ad Sumner Magazine, 


Sample Copy Free on Application. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311'2 to 321 Grand 8t., 


56 to 68 Allen St., 59 to 65 urchard St., 


arrlages, 


Bishing - Rods, Reels, Poles, 


Line 8, 





New York. 


WE OF FER 


OVER {1000 PIECES 


FINEST QUALITY 


| FRENCH (1890) SATINES, 


\ At 15Sc., 
At 20c., 
At BSc. 


The best styles and best colorings. 
imported to sell for 35c¢ 
for samples quickly, 





Goods that wert 
and 40c.a yard. Send 
and buy them at 15c., 20c., and 25¢ 


8T¥e., 





f Equal bargains in Ginghams. 
Equal bargains in S mer Silks. 
‘ Samples sent Sree. 
i Jos. Horne & Co., 


\ 609- 621 PENN AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“ ” suse FOR 
5 RSETS. 
ENTIRELY NEW. 
Bosom Form, Skirt Buibendier ont Shoulder Brace 


For lawn tennis, horseback riding. surf bathing 
&e., it is unequaled. Does not constrict the 












pec ny with loose waists, Price $1.25. 
\ HOYDON pea. Cc S ACENTS 
6 Washin aton Ave., Phila., 
wo Tlustrated shoslar mailed on ‘soplination. WANTED. 





A Handsome Complexion 


Is one of the greatest charms a woman can pos- 
sess, Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives it. 














OSGOODBY’S 
CORRESPON DEXCE 
CHOOL, 

Rochester, N. Y. 
uition, with books, 810. Synopsis tor 2-cent stam 





pews 


figure, and is just the thing for Summer ene 1 e8- | 


| 


Set. | 


} sign 


} 


| 


need. 


Ve) Sea-side, Country, and Ont-door Sports. | 


| Broadway & 14th st,, N.Y. 
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Best Skin and Complexion Soap in the World. 25 cts. 
Cake: 65 cts. Box,3 Cakes. Druggists, or sent, — 
by Charles E. Cornell, Box 2148, N.Y. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 
Broadway aud 14th St, N. Y. 


GREAT 


REMOVAL 


SALE. 


Previous to occupying their new 
on 14th Street near 5th Avenue, 
stock at a great SACRIFICE. 

WILL CLOSE OUT IMMEDIATEL im 

100 pieces Figured INDIA SILKS, smi 
, choice colors, worth T5e. . i 

es Striped TENNIS SU ITl 

French designs (40 inch), worth 50c. 
100 pieces French Challies, best = ity 

and darks, worth 50c. and 60¢., : 33 
300 pieces Black A LL-SI LK RIBBONS, 

satin edge (No. 22), Worth 25c,, at.... 5c. 

Write to us for samples of any Dey Gor ode you may 
It will pay you to buy now 


and larger store 
offer their entire 








Domed&sSons 


IMPORTING RETAILERS. 


Black Silks. 


Three Special values in Black Surahs 
20 inches wide, A8e¢. yard 
23 “ “ 6% ‘ worth Sr 
24 8B $1 
Fine soft, and durable Satin Merveiller x 
make up under Lace, 6%e,. yard, wor th 80 


Just received, a line of Brocade Indias, new de- 


8, al USe yard, good value 


BROADWAY, 


8th and 9th STS., N.Y. 


MS°N DE VERTUS SEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 
r re Tr . 
STAYS, BELTS. 

In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘de Vertus” has 
created models of an absolute new character as form 
aud stuff. It begs to invite its American customers 
to come and look at these novelties. 


DOES YOUR 

HAVE COLIC 
so, why let it suffer when BABY COLIC 
UL RE will relieve itin 10 minutes ? Asimple and 
harmless remedy that does not contain Opium 
or any other polncds drug. Send 50 cents for 
a package to th 

SA! MBINO CHEMICAL CO., 

P. 0. Box 334, Atlanta, Ga, 


at $1.25 








TRUNKS: BAGS, 


FROM THE MANUFACTURER, 


FINE GOODS, LOW PRICES. 
YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
By DEALING WITH US, 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


HENRY LIKLY & CO.RocHesTER NY. 


PEOPLE! WEIGHT So yg Pl 
WITHOUT STARVATION DIET 
Treatise & instruction for 6 stamps. 


—mmenn’,. LY NTON,19 Park Place, New York 








| 


| 


| Draft 


| mail on the receipt of Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE | 


No. 482. 
JULY. 


PORT TARASCON: 


The Last Adventures 
of the 
Illustrious Tartarin. 


— GASH'S 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ 


AND 


— _ CHILDREN’S 


BY 


ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


lated by HENRY JAMES. 
Part IL. 


Transla 


With 24 illustrations 
by 





Rosst and others 


Texan Types and Contrasts. By Le: 
Harpy. Illustrated by Freperic REMINGTON 
Social Life in Oxford. By Erne: M. Ansoup W a A R 
Illustrations by Joseru Pennewi ’ 
Baltic Russia. By Henry Lanspett, D.D. L- 
lustrations by T. pe Tuutsrrur aud others 
A Famous Chapbook Villain. By Hlowarp 


Py.e. Illustrations by the autl 


Some Colonial and Rantetienaey Let 
ters. By Freperick Danies 


SOLO BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
Architecture and Democracy. By Ronert 


S. Peasopy . 
Treasury Notes and Notes on the Treas- 
ury. By L. E. Currrenpen 


Giosue Carducci, and the Hellenic Reac- 
tion in Italy. By Frank Sewaus 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH 


92 GREENE ST., N. Y. 


FIVE 
Two Letters. 
MarrHews 
The Scarecrow. 
LEAN GREENE 
A Poetess. By Mary E. Witkins 
The Moonlighter of County Clare. 8) 


JONATHAN STURGES 


SHORT STORIES 


(Illustrated.) By Branper 


(Iustrated.) By S. P 


Mc 


Truth and Untruth. By Marr Crim R EVOLU TION IN DR ESS SHIEL DS. 
One of : mblesome pa fa ‘ 
POETRY. 
Thalia. By Tuomas Bainey Anpricn. With 
full-page Illustration by W. T. Smepiey 
Poems by Wittiam Swarp, Marruew Ricney 
Kxicut, and George Encar MontrGomMery 





“So ‘English,’ you Know!” Full-page Ll 


lustration by GrorGe pu MAURIER. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 
Editor's Easy Chair. 

By Georce Wittiam Curtis 
Editor’s Study. 

By Wittiam Dean HoweEtts 
Editor’s Drawer. 

By Cuartes DupLtey Warner 


Literary Notes. By Laurenci 


Herron 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Postaye free, $4.00 per year 

HARPER'S WEEKLY £00 a 
HARPER'S BAZAR 1) TRADE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE * 200 


Subscribe Now. 


Booksellers and 


[RAND 


Postmasters usually rece 
ser7ptions Subscriptions sent direct te e Pt 
should be accompanied by Post-ofice Mone 
When no is specified, Subscript 
begin with the current number. 





y Order 
time 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, 


comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand vo 


lumes, will be sent | 


This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. Ask your Dealer for it. 


THE COMING 
FURNITURE. 


Bamboo Bedroom Suits, 
Mantels, Parlor 


Skeleton Bang, 


*atented Nov 







Suits, upwards 








all +} trilleand tog heel 
Hall Racks,Grille and In jon, $1.00 per box. : 
terior Decorations. Sum and face, $1.00 dei. - ver bot ond 
S mer Cottage Suits, five L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, 
Ba pieces, $35.00. Strong | 
as brass or wood. The | MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
most artistic and hand- | 114 W, 22d Street, New York ¢ 
a | Manufacturer of 
some goods in the mar- | . ? 
a 2 : Fine Costumes, Tatior Surrs, anp MiIniinery. 
ket. For sale by all Purowasing AGENT 
Furniture Dealers. Send I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
for Catalogue | Promptness and ry service guaranteed Vo 
. —— commission chy urrent prices not advanced 
Syracuse, N. Y¥.. I beg to empt ibove, as sO Many complaints 
; Bamboo Furn. Co, reach me cting dishonorably in advancing 
Henry Lorrix, Manager prices on good ot content with the commission 
ia allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing fu 
- a .. aN ; ; information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
LADIES who have suffered the annoyance of adjusting and | and references from every State and Territory. 
wearing ear-studs with the o/d-fashioned screw-post and nut | 
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or scarf-pin. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. Mus 


“Washburn’s Magic Nut,” 
adjusted on a smooth ear-wire, which does not hurt the, ear, 
and is thoroughly secure. 
Yur JEWELLER CAN GET i ied 8 FOR You: 


SHOPPING !\1:)" icin 


good taste, &c., without charg r references, 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 sth Ave » N. Y. City 


ae, CAN ‘00 THER eee 


without v r the city. 
™ a Of Nt 


Purchasing Agent, ne 
1525 Chestnut St., Phil ladelphi a. § for ¢ 


which is easily 


It is easily applied to any earring 


stam) p 
cular, 
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MAKES PERFECT. 


DOROTHY. *“* You ARE MUCH MORE EXPERT THAN MY OTHER DOCTOR.” 


DOCTOR. “IN WHAT RESPECT ? 


DOROTHY, “It TAKES SAM—THAT Is, DR. HENRY—TWENTY MINUTES TO GET MY PULSE.” 


FACETIZ. 
NOT THUS. 
\ THILE sitting in my studio one day, 
Weary of mixing colors dull and gay, 


Methonght I'd try some literary sport, 
And write a poem of the dainty sort. 


Since all admit the fickle Muse a woman, 

She should be wooed as any charming human, 
Thought I, and wrote with silver pen in Latin 
And Tyrean purple ink on tinted satin. 


At least I tried to write; but,lo! the thought 
Ever eluded me, and all I caught 

Was in my head a most unpleasant feeling 
From too persistent gazing at the ceiling. 


*“*My pen’s too cheap, for golden one I'll send,” 
I cried, when, deep in thought, in comes a friend. 


Envelope old and rusty pen he collars, 
And writes a little gem worth twenty dollars. 





-& 





“Yes; Tommy, you know—Tommy.” 


* Waal, I’m jest givin’ yer the straight tip.” 





yer arn 
Wy 


“The reprobate! I'm not surprised.” 


*Thomas Zueas Jones, explain that.” 


A young “lawyer,” whose love of ease makes practice distasteful, and 
whose ample purse makes it unnecessary, excused himself from a lunch- 
eon party the other day, saying, ‘‘ I mnst go to my office.” 

Said the hostess, laughingly, ** We didn’t know you had an office.” 

“Not have an office!” he replied. ‘ Why, if I didn’t, what would I 
have to stay away from ?” 

—_—_—_~>—— 


** What did you think of our concert 2?” 

“ Well, it wanted one thing to make it a perfect concert.’ 

“What was that ?° 

“One of the numbers should have been omitted because of the indis- 
position of some one. Disappointment is a sine qua non of a really good 


concert.” 
> 


“Did you call on Miss Jonas ?” 
“Yes. She was awfully disagreeable too; didn’t cheer up, re sally, until 


I started to leave.” 


“Clara,” said her mother, severely, “did I see Mr. Spoodle holding your 
hand last night 2?” 


“Seu but he was showing me how he saw some people walking along 
the other night.” 








VOLUME XXIII, NO. 27, 


QUEER. 
“Tis very strange he’s lacking in good looks! 
Why it should be I truly cannot see. 
Why, all the people say this Mr. Brooks 
Is just the living counterpart of me.’ 
oonmmeanieanmasn 
‘Isn't that a lovely strain !” said Ethel, as Patti finished. 
“T should call it a terrible strain,” rejoined Chappie. 
—————_—_——— 
“You think you know yourself, my boy, but you don’t.” 
“Oh yes, I do. I know all the best people around here.” 


weabinntiadlipidiipaiiaion 
Teaourr. * How was it that the lions did not eat Daniel when he was 
put in the den ?” 
Dennis 0” BRIEN, “Tt wuz Froiday, oi'm thinkin’.” 
caemininnnllpaniinnee 


A little boy, who is nothing if not diligent in the study of history, 
was one day reciting fluently on the subject of the “ Battle of Bunker 
Hill.” He had it by heart. The little voice piped high as he described 
how “‘ the patriot ranks lay quietly behind their earthworks until the red- 
coats were within ten rods, when Prescott shouted ‘ Fire!’ A blaze of 
light shot from the redoubt, and whole pantaloons of the British fell. 
The survivors—” But there was no chance to dispose of the survivors, 
A shout went up from the class. After all, ‘“‘ platoons” looked much 
like “‘ pantaloons !” ; 
“Ts this ossified man bona fide?” 

“T don’t know about the ‘ fidy’; he’s mighty bony.” 
pe 

“Of course the world has not produced a second Shakespeare.” 

‘*Why do you say of course ?” 

“‘ Weil, nature is never superfluous. One was enough.” 














A JUDGMENT. 
SHE, ‘‘ WHO Is THAT GENTLEMAN THAT SEEMS TO BE AT- 
TRACTING SO MUCH ATTENTION 2?” 
HE. “Why, THAT’S ONE OF OUR MOST POPULAR SPRING 
POETS. 
SHE. , HE LOOKS TOO OLD AND TOUGH TO BE A SPRING 
POET. 


OF SCANDAL.—WHAT THE WIDDER SMITH SAID. 


, wn) iy ij 
yf aman" - 
Il. 


VI. VII 





**Miserable old sinner! just like him.” 


“So the widder Smith said it, did she?” 






ow’ ‘ 





wee’ agai 


IV. 
“Do tell! That’s a good one.” 


VIII. 
“Tt was Tommy the cat; not you.” 








SUPPLEMEN T. 





A RMOREL OF LYO ONES SE. 
(Continued from page 527.) 


‘* Alec,” said Mr. Jagenal, who seldom 
came to these gatherings, ‘‘I congratulate 
you. Your picture is very good. Andina 
new style. When will you be content to 
settle down in the jog-trot that the British 
public love?” 

‘*Let me change my subject sometimes. 
When I am tired of trees I will go back, per- 
haps, to the coast and sea pieces.” 

‘Ah! But take care. There’s a fellow 
coming along— By-the-way, Alec, I have 
made a discovery lately.” 

** What is it?” 

‘*About those rubies. Why, man” 
Alec turned suddenly pale— 
that business still?” 

‘Indeed I do,” he replied. ‘And I am 
not likely to forget it in a hurry.” 

‘“My dear boy, to paint such pictures is 
worth many such bags of precious stones, if 
you will only think so.” 

‘‘What’s your discovery? 
hoarsely. 

‘‘Well, I have found, quite accidentally, 
the eldest grandchild of the second daughter 
—your great-aunt.” 

“Oh!” Again he changed color. 
you will, I suppose, hand him 
things?” 

‘* Yes, certainly. I have sent for him. 
He does not yet know what I want him for. 
And I shall give him the jewels in obedience 
to Armorel's instructions. Alec, I have al- 
ways been desperately sorry for your unfor- 
tunate discovery.” 

“Tt caused a pang, certainly. 
my cousin?” 

“Well, Alec, I will not tell you until I 
have made quite sure. Not that there is 
any doubt. But | had better not. You 
will perhaps like to make his acquaintance. 
Perhaps you know him already. I don’t 
say, mind.” 

Well, sir,” said Alec, ‘‘ when he realizes 
the extent and value of this windfall I expect 
he will show a depth of gratitude which will 
astonish you. I do indeed.” 


J ——for 
“‘you remember 


” 


Alec asked, 


“Then 
over the 


And who is 


‘* Zoe,” he said, when everybody was gone, 
‘are you quite sure that in the matter of 
those rubies your action can never be discov- 
ered?” 

‘Anything may be discovered. But I 
think—I believe—that it will be difficult. 
Why?" 

‘Because my cousin, the grandson of 
~ Robert Fletcher's second daughter, has been 
found, and he will receive the jewels to-mor- 
row. And when he finds out what they are 
worth—” 

“Then, Alec 
jewels. They 


_ it will be asked who had the 
were taken to the bank by 
Mr. Jagenal, und taken from thence to Mr. 
Jagenal. What have you—what have I—to 
do with them? Don’t think about it, Alec. 
It has nothing to do with us. No suspicion 
can possibly attach to us. Forget the whole 
business, The ceremony went off very well. 


The picture struck them very much. And | 


I've laid the foundation for curiosity about 
the play. And as for the paper, I was going 
into accounts this morning. It is paying at 


the rate of three thousand a year. Alec, you | 


have never until now been ‘really and truly 
the cleverest man in London.” 


{To BE OONTINUED.] 
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ore nce. 


\ ; 
Delicac 
Tema Pen 


END US 25 CENTS IN STAMPS AND 
RECEIVE “HALE-OUNCE SAMPLE 











rosse & Black wells 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS. 


Made from Enelish rash Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HA RPER’ 


SOUR » BREAD. 

Tue sour or alkaline taste attending the 
use of cheap, low-grade baking pow ders is 
due to the fact that such powders are not 
properly combined, and that the ingredients 
used in them are impure. The cream of 
tartar of the market used by their manufac- 
turers is adulterated from five to twenty per 
cent. Their manufacturers do not know 
how much lime it contains, and hence are 
unable to mix it with the soda in proper 
proportions. As high as 11.85 per cent. of 
lime has been found by the chemists in some 
of these powders, due to these causes. The 
result is an imperfect action which renders 
the bread, biscuit, or pastry heavy, sour, 
and unpalatable, or a residuum of lime and 
alum, imparting a bitter or soapy taste to the 
food. Any baking powder that does this is 
unfit for use. 

There can be no heavy or sour bread, bis- 
cuit, or cake where a perfectly made, pure 
baking powder, like the ‘‘ Royal,” is used. 
In the use of the ‘‘ Royal” neither alkaline 
nor acid residuum is left, and the loaf raised 
by it is always sweet, light, and wholesome, 
and noticeably free from the peculiar tastes 
| complained of. This is because it is com- 
| posed of nothing but absolutely pure mate- 
| rials scie ntifically combined in exactly the 
| proper proportions to neutralize each other 
while producing the largest amount of leaven- 
ing gas. The Government Chemists, after 
thorough and exhaustive tests, recommended 
the ‘‘ Royal” for Government use because of 
its superiority over all others in purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. There is no 
danger of sour or bitter bread or biscuit 








where the Royal Baking Powder alone is 


She 


used. 








ENAMEL 


THE ORIGINAL IMPORTED 


ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT. 


FOR GENERAL HOUSEHOLD USE. FOR DEC- 
# AND RENOVATING WOOD, GLASS, 
EARTHENWARE, ETC. 


COLORS EXQUISITE 
SURFACE LIKE PORCELAIN. 















MET AL, 
BATH ENAMEL “ist nornixe warun, 


FOR RENOVATING COPPER BATHS, ETC. 


THE SUCCESS AND POPULARITY OF THIS 
FAMOUS ENAMEL HAS PRODUCED MANY 
CHEAP AND WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 

MANUFACTURED BY ASPINALL ASPINALL & 
CO., LONDON, ENGLAND. 

PRICES, LISTS OF COLORS, 
ETC., ON APPLICATION, 

BE. ASPIN ALK, 
UNITED STATES DEPOT, 
98 AND 100 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORE. 


ICE-CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 

WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 

Is the only Freezer in the 
world having three sepa- 
rate, distinct motions, 
consequently will freeze 
quicker, with Jess ice, and 
produce a smoother, finer- 
grained cream than any 
other Freezer known. Has 
covered gearing, tinned 
malleable iron beaters, 
heavy can, and full size 
waterproof tub. 

“FROZEN DAINTIES,” a book of choice receipts 
for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water-Ices, etc., packed with 
each Freezér, or mailed free upon application to 


| WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 


Griffiths’ Celebrated 
| ENGLISH ENAMEL, 


Ready for use. Exquisite Colors, surface like Porce- 
lain. Can be applied by any ane. 11 Prize Medals. 
Invented by 


| Thomas Griffiths,F.C.S.,M.S.A., | 
| Original inventor of Enamel 
| Paint (all others imitation), 


for Renovating and Decorating anything and every- 

thing Furniture, Metal Ware, Wicker Work, Fans, 

Waier Cans, ete.| 20 and 40 cents; by mail 25 and 50 
Send for Tint Cards, 


“VITROS” BATH ENAMEL, 


| 60 cents and $1, postage 10 cents extra. 
| 


| The English Enamel Paint Co., 


10 EAST 15th ST,., NEW YORK. 


TESTIMONIALS, 








cents, 


Every Good 


cian should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never- Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland.Ohio, 





# than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TkUE & Co., aa 





| You can live at home and make more money at work for us | 


S Bz ZAR. 





WORTH A GUINEA A 


BOX. 





in the World. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, 
ALLEN & CO., Sole 


KNOWN AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


receipt of price—but inquire first. 








BEECHAWM’S PILLS 


This Wonderful Medicine for all 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS 
to which Men, Women, and Children are subject 


is the most marvellous Antidote yet discovered. 
Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, 
ete., and is found efficacious and remedial by ALL SUFFERERS. 

Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and life-giving properties, BEECHAM’S 
PILLS have an unprecedented demand and the Largest 
PRICE, 25 CENTS PER og 


Agents for the U sg States, 365 and 367 Canal Street, New 
York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail BEECHAWM’S PILLS on 


Please mention this publication in ordering 


DISORDERS 


It is the premier Specific for Weak 


Sale of any Patent Medicine 


. Helens, Lancashire, England. 


B. F. 


‘S3.LNNIW Of NI S3HOVGV3SH NOIS JZARZI1349 TIM 











THE GREAT ENCLISH REMEDY. 





Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF, 


INCOMPARABLE IN FLAVOR. 
Use it for Beef Tea, Soups, Sauces (Game, 
etc.), Aspiec or Me at Jelly. 
One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 


of lean beef. Genuine only with signature of 
J. von Liebig, as shown abov e, in blue. 


‘ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD . 


FOR 


Infants, Invalids and old People, | 


*sommasLY ADAPTED TO | RICH IN BONE-FORMING AND 
THE WANTS OF INFANTS.” | FI ESH-PRODUCING ELEMENTS. 
PROMOTES THE HEALTHY ACTION OF THE BOWELS. 


NEAVE’S FOOD 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


E Fougera & ra & Co.» Agts. 30 N.William st, N.Y. 


‘Ideal Felt Tooth Polisher. 
END IN $ 

| — a Sere = uy 

| NON-IRRITATING TO GUMS OR ENAMEL 

| FORSALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


BEAUTY. 


Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
3 Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
aa) and Superfluous Hair permanently 
se removed. Flesh increased or re- 
duced, Complexions be autified. The 
Form developed ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. 
esting Book (sentsealed), 4¢. Mme, 


Fish, 























City. Mention this paper. 













to the nostrils. Price, 50e. 
by mail. Address, 





Piso’ S REMEDY FOR CATARRH.—Best. Easiest 
to use. Cheapest. Relief is immediate. A cure is 
certain. For Cold in the Head it has no equal. 


OF ANY ANadade 


It is an Ointment, of which a small particle is applied 


"E. T. HAZELTINE, Warren, Pa. 


Sold by druggists or sent 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


! 











‘Ww a —— and Bunions all gone?” 
mn h APP to say, through the merits of HANSON'S 
MAG 1c CORN Aq VE I can x a wall ofl ones 


EX ANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con- 
vince you that some imitation is just as gx ied: send by 
mail to W. Tr. HANSON & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Every box is warranied to cure, or money refanded. 

Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


HENRY MILWARD & SONS’ 
CALYX-EYED NEEDLE. 
NECESSARY FOR GOOD SIGHT. 
INVALUALE FOR FAILING SIGHT, 
This Needle is made to meet a want 
patent toevery one, namely, a Needle that 
e, will thread wi itho ut the annoying process 
‘ 
of p assing heend of the Cotton through 


the eye 1e Cotton is slipped gprough a 
slit shove rd eye, as shown he ac- 
companying sketch. 
FOR SALE BY 

EHRICH BROS, 

H, O'NEILL & CO, 
LORD & TAYLOR, Broadway, 

BLOOMINGDALE BROS, 








» 
‘ 


| JOHN DANIELL & SONS, 


Inter- | 


Velaro,414 W.47th St.,N. ¥.| 


-_—_- 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, New York City, 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, 
FRED’K. LOESER & CO., Brooklyn, N. ¥+ 





TX 
ACQUIRE “allel RE TAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Supertiuous Hair: to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh; to Color and Re- 
store the Hair, Brows and Lashes, 
and to Beautify the Complexion. 
A book of interest to every lady. 
Sent for Six Cents, to pay po stage It contains 
many hints, testimonials And valuable receipts (easily 
prepared at h ), and shows how to obtz - by € sam- 

ples of Cosmetics. MADAME LAl 
124 West 23d St., New York City. jae A rtiste. 
Mention this "pape , ; 









STAMMERING 
And all nervous affections of speech thoroughly correct- 
ed. Fr r information and testimonials from eminent 
men and pupils, address The Bryant Se hool for Stam- 
merers, ‘3 West 14 St.,N. ¥. 


HAT Uncle Sam and Aunt Columbia think, ete., of 
ASHINGTON and 3eattle its Metropolis. ‘Addresa 
Eshelman, Liewellyn&Co. , Seattle Washes 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


te Books in this list are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage free, on receipt of price, 


By Constance F. Woolson. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25 


One of the strongest works which the field of American fiction has pro 
duced in many years, —Newark Advertiser 


Jurirer Licuts 


Aynye, Illustrated by C. 8. Reinhart. 16mo, Cloth, 
> 


work of real power.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston 
East ANGELS. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
A sory of remarkable interest.—N Y. Tribune 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00 


For THe Masor. Illustrated 


{ODMAN THE Keeper. Southern Sketches. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00 
CastLe Nownere. Lake-Country Sketches. 16mo, 


Cloth, $1 00 


By W. D. Howells. 
A Hazarp or New Fortunes. TIilustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents. —2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Never certainly has Mr. Howells written more brilliantly, more clear- 
ly re firmly, or more attractively than inthis instance. —N.Y. Tribune, 
Tuk Saapow or a Dream. Post 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. 
Annre Kitpury. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Aprit Hoprs. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Tue Garrorers. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents 
Tae Mousk-TRaP AND OTHER FaRcEs 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00 
Mover Ira.ian Ports 
Cloth, $2 00. 


Illustrated 


Illustrated. 12mo, Half 


By Charles Dudley Warner. 
A LittLe JourNEY iN Tae WoRLD 
Leather, $1 50 


Post 8vo, Half 


One of the happiest attempts in fiction of recent years.—Buffalo Ex- 


Taek PiteRiace. Iilustrated by C. S. Reinhart 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, $2 00. 
Human nature is most deliciously set off by Mr. Warner's skilful pen 
and Mr. Reinhart's desterous pencil,—Boston Advertiser. 
Srvupies in Tue Sovru ano West, wits ComMENTs 
on CanapDa. Post 8vo, Haif Leather, $1 75 
By Walter Besant. 
ARMOREL OF LYONESSE 
$1 25; Svo, Paper, 50 cents 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


For Fatra anpD Freepom. Iil'd. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 
Tar Wortp Wenxt Very WELL THEN. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 
Tue CHILDREN OF GiBEON. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
ALL Sorts axnp ConDITIONS OF MEN. Illustrated 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
By Lafcadio Hearn. 


Cuita: A Memory of Last Island 
$1 00. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 


So living a book has scarcely been given to our generation.—Boston 
Transcript 
Youma, One Illustration. Post Svo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Two Years IN THE Frenca West INpvigs. Copiously 
Illustrated. Post 8v6, Cloth, $2 00. 


A more agreeable book of travels has not been published in years.— 
N. Y. Sun 


Taz Crime or Syivestre Bonnarp. 
French of Anatole France.} 
Cloth, $1 00. 


The pearl of French romance is discovered in this charming tale.— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


(From the 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 


By Amelie Kives. 

Viroisia OF Viroixta. Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, 

$1 00 

Be fresh, 20 full of vital art, 20 powerful.—Boston Advertiser. 

A Broruer To Dracons, and Other Old-Time Tales 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00 
God in His World. An Interpretation. Book I. From 

the Beginning. Book IL The Incarnation. Book III 

The Divine Human Fellowship. Post 8vo, Cloth, Un 

cut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25. 

A wonderfully thoughtful book. well caleulated to impress the reader 
with great truths,and start him in the line of thought that is ennodling 
aad elevating to the mind and soul.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Our Journey to the Hebrides. By Joseph Pennell and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell lid. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$l 75 
Full of entertainment as well as of instruction —Saturday Evening 

Gazette, Boston 

By Charles Carleton Coffin. 

Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cleth, $3 00 per volume. 
Tae Srory or Liperty 

OLp TIMES IN THE COLONIES 

Tue Boys or °76. A History of the Battles of the 

Revolution 
Buitpine THE Nation. Events in the History of 

the United States from the Revolution to the Begin 

ning of the War between the States. 

DRUM- BEAT OF THR Nation The First Period of 
the War of the Rebellion, from its Outbreak to the 
Close of 1862. 

Marcutne to Victory The Second Period of the 
War of the Rebellion, including the Year 1863. 

Repeemine Tue Repvsiic. The Third Period of 
the War of the Rebellion in the Year 1864. 

(In Press.) 


Boots and Saddles; or, Lf tn Dakota with General 
Custer By Mrs. Efizabeth B. Custer With Portrait 
ang Map = 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

One of the most vivid descriptions of army life on the North-west that 
we Aave ever reud.— N.Y. Tribune 

Following the Guidon. By Mrs. Elizabeth B Custer. 
Illustrated. 12mo,Cloth. (Jn Press.) 

The Aztec Treasure-House. A Romance By Thomas 
A. Janvier Illustrated by Frederic Remington Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1 50 


Frenpom TRIUMPHANT, 


A story of strange and surprising adventures, of prodigious perils 
end hair-breadth escapes. 


The Storied Sea. 
$1 00 
Full of the — and charm of the Eastern Mediterranean.—Chris 
N.Y. 


By Susan E. Wallace. 18mo, € oth, 


tian Union, / 

Would You Kill Him? A Novel 
sous Lathrop 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 
A strong novel.—-Chicago Tribune. 

Winters in Algeria, ‘Vritten and Illustrated by Fred 
erick Arthur Bridgman. Square Svo, Cloth, Ornament 
al, $2 50. 

4 book to be read and lingered over.—Bostun Beacon. 


By George Par- 








| 





Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace 
lémo, Cloth, $1 50; Half Leather, $2 00; Three-quar- 
ter Russia, $2 50; Half Calf, $3 00; Full Leather, $3 50, 
Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 00. 

There is plenty of exciting incident ; everything is animated, vivid, 
and glowing.—N. Y. Tribune. 

The Captain of the Janizaries. A Tale of the Times 
of Scanderbeg and the Fallof Constantinople. By James 
M. Ludiow, D.D., Litt.D.  16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50 


This book is a masterpiece... . It will run a good race with “ Ben- 
The late Rev. Danret Curry, D.D. 


By Theodore Child, 
Summer Houipays. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
In every respect a delightful book.—Dial, Chicago. 
DELICATE F&asStING. Post Svo, Cloth, $1 25. 
It tells what good eating is and how to get it. 
City Boys in the Woods; or, A Trapping Venture in 
Maine. By Henry P. Wells. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


The book is full of stirring interest.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Bos- 
ton. 





HENRY P WELLS'S OTHER WORKS. 

FLy-Rops anp FLY-Tack.e. Suggestions as to their Man- 
ufacture and Use. Illustrated. Small 4to, Cloth, $2 50. 
—THE AMERICAN SALMON- FISHERMAN. Illustrated 
Small 4to, Cloth, $1 00. 


A Tramp Trip. How to See Europe on Fifty Cents a 


Day. By Lee Meriwether. With Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 
A thoroughly readable book.—N, Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

The Tramp at Home. By Lee Meriwether  Iilustrat 


ed. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
More than interesting.—Providence Journal. 
The Career of a Nihilist. A Novel 


12mo, Cloth, 75 cents 


By Stepniak. 


A powerful and thrilling novel.—Literary World, Boston. 
Sebastopol. By Count Leo Tolstoi 
the French by Frank D. Millet. With Introduction by 
W D Howells. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
The descriptions are masterly. No novelist has ever before succeeded 


in thus depicting the emotions and utterances of the soldier in battle. — 
Boston Beacon. 


Translated from 


Ky Captain Charles King. 
BETWEEN TUE LINES 
$1 25 
Exciting in plot, and holding the reader with deep interest from the 
first pages to the last.— Boston Traveller. 


A War-Time Woornc. Illustrated. 
$1 00 
By R. D. Blackmore. 
Kit anp Kitty. A Novel. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, 
Paper, 35 cents. 
Interesting from beginning to end.—N. Y. Tribune, 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 


R. D. BLACKMORE’S NOVELS—Cloth. 

Lorna Doone, Illustrated. 12mo, $1 00.—Mary ANER.- 
LEY 16mo, $1 00.—SpRINGHAVEN. Illustrated. 12mo, 
$1 50.—Tommy Urmorr. 16mo, 50 cents 

A History of the Kansas Crusade: Its Friends and 
Its Foes. By Eli Thayer. With Introduction by Rey. 
Edward Everett Hale. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

We unqualifiedly commend this book as one indispensahle for every 
library. —Congregationalist, Boston. 

Martin Van Buren. To the End of his Public Career. 
By George Bancroft. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 

and Gilt Top, $1 50, 


It would seem impossible to exaggerate the value of the data collected in 
this volume.—-N. Y San. 


By William Black, 
Prince Fortunatvus. A Novel. 
Cloth, $1 25; Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A clever, even brilliant story.—Boston Post. 


Tilustrated. 12mo, 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume. 
A DavGurTer or Hera. SuHanpon Bexts. Ill’d 


A Princess or THULE. SUNRISE. 
Green Pastures ano Pic- THat BeavtTiruL WReETCH. 
CADILLY, Illustrated. 


In Far LOCHABER. 

Ix SILK ATTIRG. 

Jupira Saakespeare, Ill'd. 

KILMENY 

Mac.eop or Dare, Iil'd. 

Mapcap VIOLET. 

Paince Forrunates,  Ill’d. 

Sapna ZEMBRA. 

By H. Rider Haggard. 
Beatrice. A Novel. Illustrated. 16mo, Half Cloth, 

75 cents ; Paper, 30 cents 


Tuk STRANGE ADVENTURES 
or A House-Boar. Ill'd. 

THe STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON 

THREE FEATHERS. 

Waite Heatuer 

Wuite WixeGs. Iil'd 

YouanDe. Illustrated 


H. RIDER HAGGARD’S OTHER WORKS. 
16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 25 cents 


ALLAN QuaTerMAIN = IIl'd Mr. Megson’ WILL. 


CLeopaTtra. Illustrated. Sue. Illust*ated. 
CotoneL Quaritcn,V.C. Il- Marwa’s Revence. Iilus- 
lustrated. trated. 


Tae Wiren’s Heap. Half Cloth, 75 cents.—Jrss. Half 
Cloth, 75 conts; 4to, Paper, 15 cents.—Kine SoLomon's 
Mixes. Half Cloth, 75 cents; 4to, Paper, 20 cents.— 
Dawy. With an Illustration. Half Cloth, 75 cents.— 
ALLan’s Wire, AND OTHER Stories. Half Cloth, 75 
cents. 

By Will Carleton, 

Crry Lecenps. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Or 
namental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. 


Done in the same quaint style which made Mr. Carleton’s former 
poetic works w readable and attractive.—N.Y. Journal of Commerce. 


WILL CARLETON’S OTHER WORKS. 

City Batitaps.—Farm Ferstivats.—Farm LeGenps.— 
Farm Batiaps. Illustrated. Each, Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. 

English Men of Letters, Edited by Jobn Morley, 
People’s Edition l6mo, Cloth, $1 00 a volume. 
Twelve volumes, each containing three biographies as 
follows : 

Vol. L. Miron, Gipson, Saettey.—Vol. IT. Sovruey, 
Byron, Deror.—Vol. II]. Drypex, Pore, Sipney.—Vol. 
IV. Bentiey, Cowper, Lanpor.—Vol. V. BurkKr, Mac 
AULAY, Fre_ptne,—Vol. VI. Bunyan, Jonxsoy, Bacon. — 
Vol. VIL. Scorr, Dickens, See .—Vol. VIL Sterne, 
Swirt,—Hume. —Vol. IX. Caaucer, Lamp, De Quincey 
Vol. X. Co_eriper, Brrns, Worvswortu. — Vol. XL 
Locke, GotpsmiTa, Gray.—Vol. XII. Taackeray, Ab- 
DISON, SHERIDAN, ‘ 








The Odd Number: Thirteen Tales by Guy de Maupas- 
sant. The Translation by Jonathan Sturges. An In 
troduction by Henry James. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. 

These thirteen tales, as they stand in English, are good literature.— 

Hartford Courant. 

Maria: A South American Romance. By Jorge Isaacs 
Translated by Rollo Ogden. An Introduction by Thomas 

Janvier. 16mo0, Cloth, $1 00. (The Odd Number 

Series.) 





One of the moa charming stories I have ever read.—W. H. Brsnor, 
in Scribner’s Magazine. 

Pastels in Prose. (From the French.) Translated by 
Stuart Merrill. With 150 Illustrations (including Front 
ispiece in Color) by H. W. MeVickar, and Introduction 
by W. D. Howells. 16mo, Gloth, $1 25. (The Odd 
Number Series.) 

Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist 
Epscopal Church. By George R. Crooks, D.D. Illus 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 75. (Sold only by subscription.) 


Sermons by Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Metho 
dist Episcopal Church. Edited by George R. Crooks, 
D.D. sve, Cloth, $2 50. 

They are able, eloquent, and full of evangelicals truth.—Presbyterian, 

Philadelphia. 

The Story of Emin’s Reseue, As told in Stanley's 
Letters, Published by Mr. Stanley's permission. Ed- 
ited by J. Scott Keltie. With Map of the Route and 
three portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

HENRY M. STANLEY'S WORKS 

Tae Conco anp THE FounDING OF ITS Free State. With 
over 100 illustrations and Colored Maps. 
Cloth, $7 50 

THROUGH THE Dark ContTiINeNT. With 149 Illustrations 
and Colored Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7 50 


2 vols. , 8vo, 


COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA: THe Story or Two British 
CAMPAIGNS IN AFRica. With Maps and Iilustrations. 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Mexico, California, and Arizona. Being a New and 
Revised Edition of “Old Mexico and Her Lost Prov- 
inces.”’ By William H. Bishop. With illustrations, 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 


Trollope’s Autobiography. An Autobiography. By 
Anthony Trollope, with Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Some Literary Recollections. 
a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By John Addington Symonds, 
STUDIES OF THE GREEK PORTS. 
larged by the Author 
$3 50 
SKETCHES AND Stcupres iv SovrTnerRN Evrope. In 
two volumes, Small 4to, Cloth, $4 00. 


Frith’s Autobiography. My AvropioGrapny anp Rem- 
INISCENCES.—FURTHER REMINISCENCES. Two volumes. 
With portraits and fac -similes. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
each. 

Trollope’s Reminiscences. Wat I Rememper.—Fur- 
THER ReMINiscences. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope. 
Two volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 each. 


Characterized by cheerfulness and kindly feeling towards all manner 
of men, women, and children.— Atheneum, London, 


By James Payn. With 


Revised and En- 
2vols., Square 16mo, Cloth, 


English Classics. Edited, with Notes, by William J. 
Rolfe, Litt.D. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Paper, 40 
cents; Flexible Cloth, 56 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE’S Works. Forty volumes. 

A BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON AND OTHER Dramas. By 
Robert Browning. Edited, with Notes, by William J. 
Rolfe and Heloise E. Hersey. 

A volume invaluable to the Browning student.—Boston Traveller 

SeLect Porms or Ropert Browninc. Edited, with 
Notes, by William J. Rolfe and Heloise E. Hersey 

Serect Poems or WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

Se.ect Poems or OLivER GOLDSMITH. 

Macavtay’s LAYs OF ANCIENT Rome. 

Se_ect Porms oF THOMAS GRAY. 

Tae Mrxor Porms or JoHN MILTON. 

By C. C. Abbott. 

UPLAND AND MEADOW. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

WastTe-LanD WANDERINGS. 


A Poaetquissings Chronicle. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

A Strange Manuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder. 
A Romance, Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Extra, $1 25; 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

Oats or Wild Oats? Common - sense for Young Men. 
By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The Startling Exploits of Dr. J. B. Quiés. 
the French of Paul Céliére. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey and 
Mr. John Lillie. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

New Colorado and the Santa Fé Trail, By A. A. 
Hayes. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

By Thomas W. Knox. 

Tue Boy TRAVELLERS. I ilustrated 
11 vols., Square 8vo, Cloth, $3 00 each 
In GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (Jn Press.) 
InN Mexico. 
IN AUSTRALASIA. 
On THE CONGO. 
In THE Russian Empire. 
In SouTH AMERICA. 
IN THE Far East. In five vols. JAPAN AND CaINa. 
—Siam AND JAVA.—CEYLON anv INDIA.— EGypT 
AND THE HOLY LAND,—CENTRAL AFRICA 
sold separately 


From 


( Volumes 


HeytinG ADVENTURES ON LAND AND Sea. Ilustrat- 
ed. 2 vols., Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. (Vol- 
umes sold separately.) Tux Youna Nimrops in Norta 
America,—Turk YouNG Nimrops AROUND THE WoRLD. 

Tae VOYAGE oF THE “ VivIAN’’ TO THE NortTH PoLE 
AND Beyonp. Illustrated. Square vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Horse, Foot, and Dragoons. Sketches of Army Life 
at Home and Abroad. By Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum 
illustrated by the Author. Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Names and Portraits of Birds which Interest Gun- 
ners. With Descriptions in Language Understanded of 
the People. By Gurdon Trumbull. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Extra, Gilt Top, $2 50. 

New Games for Parlor and Lawn, with a Few Old 


Friends in a New Dress. By G. B. Bartlett. Square 
léme, Cloth, $1 00. 














Harper & Broruers’ Catatocur mailed on receipt of Ten Cents, 


Harper’s Young People Series, IMustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume. 
By Sorniz Swett: By Davip Ker: 
Captain Polly Into Unknown Seas. 
name The Lost City 
By GrorGe B. Perry: — 
Uncle Peter’s Trust. By Lucy C. Litur: 
— The Household of Glen 
By Kirk Munrok: Holly 
Dorymates. Jo’s Opportunity 
Chrystal, Jack & Co. | Rolf House. 
and Delta Bixby Music and Musig:ans 
Derrick Sterling Nan. 
rhe Flamingo Feather. Mildred’s Bargain, and 
Wakulla. Other Stories. 
—_ The Colonel's Money 
By Grorae C. EaGLeston amides 
By James OT1s: 


Square 


Strange Stories from His- 


tory. Silent Pete. 
— Raising the ‘‘ Pearl.” 
By Ernest INGERSOLL: Left Behind; or, Ten 


The Ice Queen. Days a Newsboy, 
Tim and Tip. 

Toby Tyler; or, Ten 
Weeks with a Circus 
Mr. Stubbs’s Brother. A 
Sequel to ‘Toby Ty 

ler.” 
Who was Paul Grayson? — 
By W. L. ALDEN: 
A New Robinson Crusoe. 
The Moral Pirates. 
TheCruiseofthe"G host.” 
The Cruise of the Canve 
Club. 
The Adventures of Jim- 
my Brown. 


By Mrs. W. J. Hays: 
Prince Lazybones, and 
Other Stories. 


By Joun HABBERTON: 


By WiLuiam O. Stopparpb: 
The Red Mustang 
Two Arrows. 
The Talking Leaves 
By WiLLIAM BLack: 
The Four Macnicols. 


By Ernest Ingersoll. 

KNOCKING RounD THE Rocktgs. Illustrated 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

FRIENDS WortH KNowING. Illustrated. Square 16mo 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Cocntry Covsins. Short Studies in the Natural 
History of the United States. Illustrated 
Cloth, $2 50. 


Square 


Square syo, 


Music and Morals, By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A 
With Illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
The Adventures of a Young Naturalist. 
Biart. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
By William Blaikie. 
How To Get Srrone, anp How To Stay So. Il 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
Sound Bopies For ovR Boys AND GIRLS. 
16mo, Cloth, 40 cents, 


By Lucien 


Illustrated 


Cradle and Nursery, 
lémo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By Christine Terhune Herrick 


Peninsular California, Some Account of the Climate, 
Soil, Productions, and Present Condition. By Charles 
Nordhoff, Maps and Illustrations. Square svo, Cloth, 
$1 00; Paper, 75 cents. 

Popular American Novels, (Not mentioned elsewhere 
in this list.) % 

THE CHILDREN OF OLD PARK's TAVERN. 
A. Humphrey. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00, 
By Charlotte Dunning 


By Frances 


Upon a Cast. 
$1 00. 

Tur ExtatLep Hat; or, Patty Cannon’s Times. By 
George Alfred Townsend (‘‘Gath’’). 
$1 50. 

Tak Breap-Winners. A Social Study. 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 

OLtp Mark LanostTon. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Mr. ABSALOM BILLINGSLEA, AND OTHER GEORGIA FOLK 
By Richard M. Johnston 
$1 25. 

A TRANSPLANTED Rose. 
ety. 16mo, Cloth $1 00. 

WASHINGTON Square. By Henry James, Jr. Illus 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

HELEN Troy. By Mrs. Burton Harrison 
Cloth, $1 00. 

Bar Harwor Days. f 
lustrated. 


16mo, Cloth, 


16mo, Cloth, 


By Richard M. Johnston 


Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 


A Story of New York Soci 


16mo, 


is] 


y Mrs. Burton Harrison. Ii 

16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Tony, THE Maip. By Blanche Willis Howard, Il- 

lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Captain MacDonaLp’s DacGuter. By Archibald 

Campbell. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Prupence. By Lucy C. Lillie. 
Cloth, 90 cents. 

A Victorious Dereat. By Wolcott Balestier. Illus 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 

A HumBLe ROMANCE AND OTHER STORIES. 
E. Wilkins. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

A MAGNIFICENT PLEBEIAN. 

16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Tove AND Luck. The Story of a Summer’s Loitering 
on the Great South Bay. By Robert Barnwell Roose 
velt. 16mo, Ornamental Cover, $1 00. 

I Go a-Fishing. 
Cloth, $2 50. 

A History of the Four Georges. By Justin McCarthy, 
Author of ‘‘A Short History of Our Own Times,’ &c 
Vols. I. and II. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 each. 

The French Revolution, By Justin H. MeCarthy. In 
Two Volumes. Vol. L Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Shoshone, and Other Westorn Wonders, By Edwards 
Roberts. With a Preface by Charles Francis Adams 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 75 cents 

Horsemanship for Women. By Theodore HH. Mead. 
With Illustrations by Gray Parker. Small 4to, Orna 
mental Cloth, $1 25 


Illustrated. 16mo, 


By Mary 


By Julia Magruder, 


By William ©. Prime. Crown &vo, 








Harper's Franklin Square Library —Latest Novels. 8vo, 
Paper, 
674. Armorel of Lyonesse. By Walter Besant. I) 
lustrated. 50 cents. , 
673. The Burnt Million. By James Payn. 25 cents 
672. The Shadow of a Dream. By W. D. Howells 
50 cents. 


Pusuisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


























